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Each by Name 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


EVER a little foolish lamb astray in the gloam- 
ing dim 

But the tender Shepherd knoweth its name, and calleth 
it home to him. 

In the flock and the fold the sheep are his, and he 
keepeth them close in care ; 

And each for itself in the Shepherd’s heart hath its 
own peculiar share, 


Never a moor so wrapped in mist, nor a hill so gray 
and dun, 

But the Shepherd counteth his lambkins there, and 
watcheth them one by one. 

Never a day so bleak and chill, nor a night so dark 
and drear, 

But the tireless love of the Shepherd waits for the 
sheep that are passing dear. 


Never a weary, wayworn sheep in the great world- 
flock to-day 

But may hear the call of the Shepherd’s voice, may 
follow him and obey. 

The Shepherd hath ransomed the great world-flock, 
he hath bought it for his own ; 

And he loveth and guardeth it one by one, as were 
each in the world alone. 


GLEN Runes, N. J. 


It has been officially decided to hold the Sixth 
World's Sunday School Convention at Washington, 
D. C., June 4 to 9, 1970. 


“ 
Why We Are Comforted 


Comfort is too precious a thing to be hoarded. 
It is to be shared, passed on, and so multiplied. We 
have all had our own sorrows lightened by the loving 
comfort which othérs have given us at times when, 
without that comfort, the burden would have seemed 
unbearable. But have we been quick to realize our 
obligation to pass on our comfort to others when they 
needed it? We are self-centered indeed, if we have 
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not done so. After Paul had been in deep affliction 
and in sore need of comfort, and had received com- 
fort, he wrote in gratitude of the ‘‘God of all com- 
fort ; who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we 
may be able to comfort them that are in any affliction, 
through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.’' Only those who have known 
God's comfort while passing through the suffering 
of sorrow can be true comforters of others ; and they 
deepen their own comfort when they share it. 


x 


How to Meet Criticism 

When a man is tempted to let loose his worst 
side, it is a good time to put forth his best. Nothing 
stirs up ugly blood quicker, in most of us, than to be 
sharply criticized, or denounced, or opposed when 
we know we are right. Yet that is the time of all 
times when we need to give evidence that the attack 
is unjust,—and a show of temper is not good evi- 
dence. There is.a better way to meet criticism. Mr. 
Gordon shows how Christ met it, when he writes : 
‘‘Opposition and criticism are apt to stir us to strike 
back with’the same sort of thing. With him [Jesus] 
they seemed only to call out the good still more, and 
to make it clearer and ‘stronger. Opposition of every 
sort seemed to be spelled opportunity by him. So 
he taught us what we can do, and should do.’’ Sup- 
pose we try this the next time our blood is boiling 
from an unjust attack. It is terribly disconcerting to 


the critic. 
x 
Ready for the Blessing 


Disappointment for which we are not responsible 
always brings with it a blessing. But gratitude for 
such disappointment does not count for much unless 
it is exercised while the blessing is yet unseen. It is 
easy to be thankful for disappointment after the bless- 
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‘‘And Have It 


T IS a passion with every thoroughly alive man or 
woman to live life to the full. No one of that 
clan wants to pass through the world with life at 

alowebb. The flood-tide of opportunity and achieve- 
ment is the great experience the soul longs for. Any- 
thing short of the flood-tide has too much fellowship 
with the mud-flat, dead-level of monotonous medioc- 
rity, and the whole forlorn outlook and savor of the 
favorite haunts of the clam. Unless one can know 
that the tide is rising, pushing its clean, crowding 
waters over the low levels and up the white beaches, 
one is uneasy, and impatient, and doubtful of the effi- 
ciency that has had its opportunity but seems to have 
missed its achievement. 

No one can rightly be content with a life that is less 
than it might be. It is normal and right that this 
passion for living should grip us. The powers of 
brain and body and spirit must press on or die. We 
need the sense of occupation, in which faculties are 
taxed, time seems to fly, and the bounds of our activi- 
ties are bent and driven outwards. No one is really 
living who is not conscious of demand, pressure, 
urgency, in the calls of duty. 

Many of us do not have the courage to want to live 
in any full-blooded, flood-tide fashion. The pressure 
that we need is smoothly avoided ; the taxing under 
any work is dodged as some men dodge other taxes ; 
the bounds of our activities are never strained out- 
ward, but are forever narrowing ; and we contentedly 
watch them come in, settling down into the thing that 
pleases us, soothes us, and does not make any severe 
demands upon us. ~ This is not life. : It is less than 
half-life. 


ing has appeared. Head-winds and heavy seas had 
delayed a party of pleasure-seekers on a coasting- 
steamer until they knew that they must lose a longed- 
for drive on shore. There were many complaints. But 
the last day of the voyage was on an unruffled, sunlit 
sea, and along a beautiful southern river. Then smiles 
replaced the gloom. ‘'Think what we would have 
lost if we had finished the voyage at night, according to 
our plan. Blessings on those head-winds !’’ was the 
exclamation of one passenger. ‘‘I knew it would be 
all right !"’ was the response of a friend who had not 
ceased to smile even when the seas were heaviest. 
That is the faith that gets out of life the joy that God 
has intended all should have. Its possessors are 
welcome wherever they go, because they act on the 
belief that disappointments are only God's appoint- 
ments, 
** And head-winds right for royal sails.’’ 


-— 
Effort for Its Own Sake 


Effort is worth more than the result of effort. 
Effort is within our own control; the result of our 
effort may not be. Therefore it is important that we 
should not relax effort in any direction to which duty 
points, no matter how small the prospect of the de- 
sired result, nor how many times we have already 
tried and failed of that result. For effort is its own 
reward, and it brings sure results of its own, no mat- 
ter what other desired results fail to appear. Not all 
are keen enough to recognize this ; a young writer 
was, however, who said, in submitting a manuscript 
for publication and in recognition of the uncertainty 
of its acceptance : ‘‘ Anyway, I have had the disci- 
pline of writing it, which can’t be taken away."’ 
That particular manuscript was accepted ; which only 
goes to show that the man who is willing to labor hard 
for the discipline’s sake alone is likely to win some- 
thing more than the discipline. 
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Abundantly ”’ 


Others of us have never attempted to use one-tenth 
of the power that God has given us, We lift with the 
little finger when we might lay hold with both hands. 
We have never known what we could do, because we 
have never driven ourselves to the limit, We work 
in fractions, not in units. Afraid of overdoing, we 
underdo, Our petty aches and pains, bad weather, 
bad roads, hot weather, cold weather,—anything un- 
toward,—-is cause for inaction, and sometimes ample 
means will make a man so easy in mind apd body 
that he never enters at any time into the glory of hard 
work, the taxing use of his powers, but lives a listless 
and unfruitful life because he is not obliged to live 
otherwise by outward pressure. Such a man can put 
on the appearance of manliness; he can wear an 
earnest look ; but body and brain are still in the play- 
time of boyhood. 

There is another and far greater company whose 
lives are not yet at the fiood-tide, —those of us who are 
not afraid of the full life, who have no part or lot with 
the listless lover of ease, but who are nevertheless liv- 
ing far within the bounds that might be ours. Every 
new day is only the old story of drudgery renewed. 
The whole life seems set about with littleness, with 
the subduing, smothering atmosphere of duties that 
seem to have but a small place in the universal move- 
ment. It is all a matter of three meals a day, the 
trip to and from work, or the cleaning of rooms, and 
answering of door-bells ; the doing of trivial things for 
the children in the home, the unending fight for gain 
at the store or office, an occasional visit to the sick, 
with here and there a meeting or conference, and 
sometimes long, lonely days and evenings when noth. 
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ing especially worthy seems to have been accom- 
plished. Life becomes routine. It loses zest. Its 
horizon narrows, and the whole being dwindles into 
what is only a semblance of the true human complex 
we call man. It is a busy life, but atmosphered in a 
hopeless sense of one’s own inability to break out of 
it to anything fuller and richer. 

In contrast with this life is another into which many 
have entered deliberately, a life of intense activity, 
noised up and down the land as exemplary in the 
things most to be desired. It is glutted with things. 
Its purpose is possession. Its god is gain. And its 
hours are packed with every known means for self- 
gratification, with no horizon beyond that narrowest 
of all life-bounds, the pitiful circle of self. Into this 
glittering and shallow life many a man is drawn by 
the desire to compete for its prizes, and to be well 
ahead in the spectacular procession. Here is spurious 
fulness of life, parading so impressively before men 
that the ignorant are completely deceived by it. The 
great constructive geniuses, whose wealth is incidental 
to the normal outworking of their genius, are not in that 
feverish procession. It is made up of another kind, 
whose lives are given over to the mere pageantry of 
materialism in its most degraded forms of selfishness, 
and where fulness of life is quite unknown and un- 
sought. 

Besides all these there are the fearful and unenter- 
prising who do not dare to move out into new exper- 
iences, who prefer past doings to future possibilities as 
the measure of what they cando, These are never pio- 
neers in anything. They have no sense of growth, no 
pressure from within, no compelling ideals beyond the 
things they can easily do. They are by no means 
free from worry, but their concern, unfortunately, is 
not over their present condition. What gives them 
sleepless nights and cold perspiration is the thought 
that they may, much against their will, be thrown out 
of present grooves, out of the old, into the new and 
untried. Their heart's wish is not that their world 
‘‘may spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change,’’ but rather that it may turn moderately on 
its axis as nearly in one spot as possible. To those 
of us in this state of mind the worst pains imaginable 
are ‘‘ growing-pains.’’ 

But how may cowardice, and disuse of powers, 
and the dulness of drudgery, selfish materialism, fear 
ef change, and all the drag of sinful weakness within 
us give place to the fulness of lite for which the in- 
most soul is hungering? How sturdily we have tried 
to lift ourselves into the life we long for! What bit- 
ter hours of vain striving we have had in the effort to 
be courageous, to arouse dead powers, to, be cheerful 
when the daily grind is almost unbearable, and to 
walk smilingly and hopefully into the darkness of a 
new experience through which we cannot see at all ! 
How we have fought with self-gratification and the 
lust for the things that perish even in our grasp ! And 
while we have been trying to do all this for ourselves, 
or hopelessly submitting to the narrowing of life, 
Jesus has been close beside us, offering freely, as the 
expressed purpose of his own life, the overflowing life 
for which we seek. 

It is a marvel that we do not accept that offer in its 
fulness, that we do not open our littleness to the in- 
coming of the ideals, the hopefulness, the far vision, 
the intrepid pioneer spirit of Jesus, the complete in- 
dwelling of the Christ in ‘us as our present Saviour 
from the life that is less than it might be. 

The purpose of his coming is fulfilled in us only 
when we accept, in accepting him, the overflowing 
life, the abundant life which it was and is his purpose 
to bring. It is not a larger sphere that we need, but 
a fuller life in whatever sphere is ours to-day. And 
Christ does not truly dwell in any man without caus- 
ing that man’s life to break old boundaries, to take 
on new passions for service; new hopefulness, new 
purity, new gains in character and power, whatever 
the sphere of his life. Fulness of life, its abundance, 
is not a question of what a. man's work is, but what 
he is in that work if God has called him to it. To a 
friend who asked Phillips Brooks the secret of his life, 
he wrote ; 

‘« Indeed the more I have thought it over, the less 
in some sense I have seemed to have to say. And 
yet the more it has seemed to me that these last years 
have had a peace and fulness which there did not use 
to be. I say it in deep reverence and humility. I 
do not think it is the mere quietness of advancing 
age. I am sure it is not indifference to anything 
which I used to care for. Iam sure that it is a 
deeper knowledge and truer love of Christ. And it 
seems to me impossible that this should have come 
in any way except by the experience of life... . All 
experience comes to be but more and more of pressure 
of His life on ours. It cannot come by one flash of 
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light, or one great convulsive event. It comes with- 
out haste and without rest in this perpetual living of 
our life with Him. And all the history, of outer or 
inner life, of the changes of circumstances, or the 
changes of thought, gets its meaning and value from 
this constantly growing relation to Christ. 

‘*I cannot tell you how personal this grows to me. 
He is here. He knows me and I know Him. It is 
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no figure of speech. It is the realest thing in the 
world. And every day makes it realer, And one 
wonders with delight what it will grow to as the years 
go on.’" ° 

Life grows in fulness to overflowing as that sense of 
the personal presence of Christ grows. If life is not 
at its flood with any one of us, why not have it so, 
and ‘‘ have it abundantly’’ ? 








Nicodemus Cleared 


It is a good sign when men hunt for evidence to 
prove character in those who are commonly supposed 


to be lacking in character. Nicodemus’ alleged 
cowardice in coming to Jesus by night has been much 
talked of. In a recent issue of the Times a strong 
word in his behalf was spoken by an Indiana reader 
who believed that a favorable interpretation was justi- 
fied. Now comes evidence that is stronger than in- 
terpretation, being based on a fact that does not 
appear in our English renderings of the Bible. It is 
sent by one whose friendship has been a blessing and 
an inspiration to the Editor, President Henry G. 
Weston, D.D,, LL’D., of Crozer [Baptist] Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. President 
Weston writes : : 

If the first word in the third chapter of John had been trans- 
lated, Nicodemus would have been spared a great deal of 
undeserved reproach. It is the Greek adversative ‘‘ but,’’ and 
refers to the close of the preceding chapter. There were 
many in Jerusalem who believed in Jesus, but Jesus did not 
trust them, du¢ there was a member of the Sanhedrin to whom 
he opened the dearest secrets of God's heart. Nicodemus 
came to Jesus by night because it was the only time in which 
he could inform himself of the great truths which this teacher 
sent from God could explain. Our Lord did not utter for the 
first time on earth the blessed truths in this chapter of all 
chapters to a sneak or a coward. He knew what was in man, 
and to whom he could reveal God's infinite mercy and love. 

A small word can let in a big truth. The Greek 
word for ‘‘ but,’’ which introduces the Nicodemus 
incident, is not translated at all in the King James 
version, and is translated ‘‘now’’ in both the Eng- 
lish and the American Revisions. Yet. the Greek 
word which introduces the sentence ‘‘ but Jesus did 
not trust himself unto them ’’ (John, 2 : 24) is the very 
word which introduces the Nicodemus _ incident; 
therefore President Weston’s point seems to be be- 
yond dispute. And some persons question the gain 
of revising, and re-revising, our English translations 


of the Bible ! 
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As to Oath-Breaking 


Does ‘‘common practise’’ make a wrong thing 
right? And is a matter of law-breaking and word- 
breaking to be approved when the institution that 
breaks its word and the law is ‘‘financially strength- 
ened’’ by so doing? To the ordinary Christian ob- 
server these questions seem so simple that a little child 
could answer them ; but some ‘‘men of affairs’’ say 
differently. 

An assistant cashier in a western bank has a more 
than theoretical interest in these questions, and he 
does The Sunday School Times the honor of asking 
it to confer with him in his problem. He writes : 


The writer is a subordinate officer in a national bank, and 
to make ‘ine matter clear the following extract from the law 
governing the rates of interest which such institutions may 
charge is given : 

**,.. Any association may take, receive, reserve, and charge 
on any loan or discount made, or upon any note, bill of ex- 
change, or other evidence of debt, interest at the rate allowed 
by the laws of the state, territory, or district where the bank 
is located, and no more... .”’ 

The following is a portion of the oath administered to the 
directors of such institutions upon their election : 

‘*... That I will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit to 
be violated, any of the provisions of the statutes of the United 
States under which this association has been organized. .. ."’ 

The contract rate of interest in this state is ten percent, and 
obviously that would be the maximum amount that could 
legally be charged under the above law. The penalty for 
violating it, however, is only a nominal one, and it is the gen- 
eral custom throughout this section, and doubtless throughout 
other portions of the country where higher rates can bé se- 
cured, to disregard the law and charge with impunity whatever 
rate can be secured. 

The problem is this: Can a custom so general as this be 
justified by any process of reasoning when it involves both 
breaking a plain provision of the law and also the individual 
violation of an oath? It does not seem:so to me, and yet én- 

aged in it are many professing Christians, and men whose 
ives are presumably actuated by the principles of righteous- 
ness. Stranger still is the fact that the Department at Wash- 
ington which has supervision over such institutions has never, 
to my knowledge, been known to criticize the banks under its 
charge for violating the law in this respect. 


It seems to me that the position of the authorities should be 
to insist upon a// the laws relating to banking being observed. 
Yet when the writer, upon one occasion, mentioned to an of- 
ficial of the Department the apparent inconsistency of allowing 
the banks to violate this portion of the law with impunity, the 
Statement: was made that the practise could only result in 
strengthening the banks, as it would of course increase their 
profits, and consequently it was not thought necessary to take 
ss of it. 

o much for the statement of the problem in general, and 
the position of others. For myself, I have no stock in the in- 
Stitution with which I am connected, and consequently derive 
nothing from any illegal practise in which it may engage 
except in the way of remuneration for my services, for which I 
feel that an honest equivalent in work is given. My views on 
the observance of the law have been declared, and in conse- 

uence I have been relieved of practically any participation in 
the making of loans. ‘The question constantly arises in my 
mind, though, as to whether one earnestly desirous of doing 
what he conceives to be right under all circumstances, and of 
refuting the unfavorable comparisons that are frequently drawn 
between the profession and the practise of Christians, can con- 
sistently be connected with an institution that makes a practise 
of violating the law. I would be pleased to have you consider 
and comment on the problem. 


The directors of such a bank take their oath that 
they will not knowingly violate certain laws, and then 
they violate those laws. Common practise, the con- 
sent of the borrower, the profits of the bank, and the 
indulgence of the government, are the anesthetics 
with which they overcome that natural yet unreason- 
able (!) shrinking which one has from oath-breaking. 

A business that asks a man to give his word that 
he will do that which he knows he will not do, or 
that which he deliberately decides later that he will not 
do, asks a man to abandon the first principles of 
character and reliability.. It is the willingness to do 
this sort of thing that is accountable for the low stand- 
ards among a certain class of business men who are 
seemingly in the forefront of American finance and 
commerce. “ 

But there are tens of thousands of business men, 
also in the forefront; who would not do this; and 
they are the men who are helping to ‘‘ clean house’’ 
morally in the business world of to-day. Money- 
making is not what strengthens banks. Character is 
the strength of banks. 

No bank or any other legitimate business, ably 
conducted, ever had to lose money in the long run by 
holding to the highest standards of character that 
men know anything about. If the law to which one 
must subscribe with his oath is not a fair law, laws 
can be changed. But men’s honor is not to be soiled 
in the meantime. 

Could anything better happen, for the real interests 
of the banks in the state from which this assistant 
cashier writes, than that he and more ‘‘ subordinate 
officers’’ like him should take an unyielding stand for 
such a change in either the practise or the law as 
would enable men to be bank-directors there without 
selling their honor by perjuring themselves? It can 
be done. 

See 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD JESUS, thou Son of God and Son of man, our 
Saviour, our Prophet and Priest, our Counselor and 
Friend, we hail thee as our King also. We rejoice in thy 

reign. We would hasten the day when at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess thee Lord. 
Thy Kingdom come!... Have mercy, Lord, on a chaotic 
world ; on hearts that ache, and lives that are empty ; on our 
distempered nature, which waiés for the touch of thy kingly 
hand. _Have mercy on men gone mad in folly and sin, and 
already trembling on the brink of despair. Have mercy. on 
the heartless, bent on selfish pleasure and losing all by neg- 
lecting thee. ... Have mercy on us who profess thy name, 
and yet are stubbornly reluctant to yield thee all. We pray 
for thy power with us to save others ; but how caz we wield 
that power, when we ourselves give thee but a corner of our 
hearts and a fragment of our lives?... Lord, have mercy on 
thine own people. Establish and complete thy reign in our 
own breasts. . Purge away the sin that mars our peace and 
shears us of power. Take full possession of us. ... Make us 
fit vehicles for communicating thy, saving truth to dying men. 
. .- Pour out thy Spirit upon us. . . . Let men see how hateful 
and how horrible is the vice that warps and saps life, and hides 
thee from their eyes. Let truth shine into darkened lives. 
‘Take possession of most unlikely hearts. Do strange things 
among‘us. .. Make thy people willing in the day of thy power. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 5 (John 10: 1-18) 








Shepherd Customs of the East 


By George M. Mackie, D.D., of the Church of Scotland Jewish Mission, Beyrout, Syria 
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| F ALL the appeals which the Bible makes 
eaeeee to natural objects, physical conditions, and 
pe § human industries, few surpass, in richness 
Me“ of parable value and in variety of spiritual 

“= suggestion, its allusions to the Oriental 
shepherd and his sheep. 

In Ezekiel 34 we have a detailed account of pastoral 
customs and duties, but it is to the twenty-third Psalm, 
or to John 10: 1-30, that we’naturally turn when we 
think of those higher truths of faith and fellowship 
which have received both explanation and tenderness 
from their association with shepherd life in the East. 


The Shepherd and His Land 


The appearance of the country and its climate. To 
the shepherd and for his purposes, it is a land of 
mountains and valleys. Great variety of temperature 
and of vegetation may be expected where the grazing 
area includes the heights of Hermon and the plain 
around the Dead Sea. . Further, as no rain falls from 
May to the end of September, the lower pastures get 
scorched by the summer heat, and so those who live 
by the keeping of sheep have often to cover consider- 
able distances in seeking pasture for their flocks. Thus 
it was when Joseph went in search of his brothers, 

Agricultural customs. The cultivated fields are not 
separated by walls, fences, or hedges ; and even the 
low walls of the vineyards would present little difficulty 
to the sheep and goats if left to themselves. Thus a 
responsible person must always be with them to keep 
them from doing damage to crops and vineyards. 

Dangers to the flock. There were also losses and 
injuries that might be inflicted on the flocks. A sheep 
might stray or be caught-in a thorn-bush, or bé 
crippled by a fall, or be stolen by robbers, or be de- 
voured by wolves. Out of such conditions was formed 
that: relationship of intimate mutual knowledge and 
of protector and protected. 

Kinds of shepherds. There were the migratory 
shepherds now called Bed’ween. Along with these 
may be mentioned the shepherds who annually bring 
into Syria for sale large flocks of sheep from Meso- 
potamia. These follow very much the route taken by 
the patriarchs, and, as Jacob explained to Esau, they 
have to travel very slowly. Then there is the class 
most frequently alluded to.in the Bible, those in 
charge of sheep belonging to an agricuitural village, 
or to one of its resident families. ‘Thus David was in 
charge of his father’s sheep. ‘The hired shepherd 
was not naturally a sinner above others, or less trust- 
worthy than others of his countrymen, but he was in 
a special manner exposed to temptation, as there was no 
one to contradict his statement, and the possibilities of 
accident and loss could not be denied. In Ezekiel 34 
his various acts of carelessness, selfishness, and dis- 
honesty are detailed and condemned. Want of faith- 
fulness leads to: loss.of faculty (Zech. 11:17). The 
hired shepherd is usually paid in such a way that he 
becomes the chief sufferer by his own neglect of duty. 
Jacob made good to Laban all losses by accident, 
sickness, or the attacks of wild animals (Gen. 31 : 
38-40). When the sheep are to be in charge of the 
shepherd for a considerable time, these risks are con- 
sidered, and he receives a certain number of sheep in 
addition to every 100, Thus on the journey from 
Mesopotamia to Palestine, every 100 sheep may be in- 
creased to 110 or 113, and the shepherd is expected 
to account for each hundred received, and then to find 
his wages in the sale of the surviving surplus. 

Appearance and equipment of the shepherd. His 
figure is chiefly recognized by his large loose c/oak, of 
felt-like thickness, and miade of goat’s-hair, or the 
wool of the sheep or camel. It often has a large inside 
pocket in which he can carry a new-born lamb until a 
resting-place is reached. They also know him by his* 
stout stick, about six feet or more in length. It is 
straight, without the crook ornament which Western 
art persists in giving to it, and it is always held with 
the thicker end toward the ground. The shepherd is 
often seen standing with his hands resting on the top 
of this staff, and in this tripod attitude he learns to 
take snatches of sleep and ‘yet remain visible to his, 
flock. It has to bea light sleep however, from which 
the slightest noise among the sheep will awake him, 
for the evil he dreads may happen at any moment. 
When a wolf attacks a flock of sheep, he scatters them 


(John to : 12) because the sight of their engmy causes 
a panic, but the wolf usually contents himself with 
fixing his teeth into the side of one sheep and allow- 
ing himself to be dragged along until the poor animal 
stumbles and rolls over. Then in a moment the wolf 
will be at the throat unless the noise of the stampede 
has startled the shepherd and brought him to the rescue. 
He is sometimes too late (Amos 3:12). Less con- 
spicuous, but at times of great importance, was the vod, 
or oak club, nearly two feet long, with a bulging head 
often studded with nails. This hangs by his side or 
is inserted in a sheath stitched upon the outside of 
his cloak. It is his fighting weapon, and it became 
an emblem of royal power when the king was regarded 
as the shepherd of his people (Isa. 9: 4, 6). The 
high but unaccepted destiny of Israel was to be the 
rod, battle-axe, and weapons of war wherewith God 
was to make the nations of the earth his flock, and 
the kingdoms of the world his kingdom (Jer. 51 : 19- 
24). There were also the s/ing of goat-hair, and his 
serif or bag made of a bladder or the skin of a young 
goat (1 Sam. 17:40). In the latter, the shepherd 
carried bread, olives and cheese, and a number of 
small useful articles. 


Meanings of the Shepherd Psalm 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
that is, the convenient grassy places. The ordinary 
meadow is seldom met with in Palestine, but there 
are hollows among the hills where the slowly percola- 
ting drip along the rocky strata breaks into fountains, or 
coming near the surface shows itself in patches of green 
grass, beds of thyme and heath, and tufts of myrtle 
and wild peppermint. But before this lying down 
takes place it has been made desirable by the fact that 
some hours have already been given to mountain- 
climbing and grazing. The shepherd leads out his 
flock as the starlight fades into the early dawn. It 
was for this reason that the model wife in the ancient 
Israelite home had to be astir while it was yet dark 
when she wanted to sciect the sheep or goat, the lamb 
or kid, that would be ndeded for supper that evening 
(Prov. 31:15). Ifthe shéep pass the night in a fold 
on the hills, several flocks may be intermingled in the 
same fold, but at the dawn, as each shepherd gives 
his arching call, his own sheep spring up and pour 
out after him. The conquest of the world for Christ 
is a consummation in which there will be not merely 
one fold, but one flock, one shepherd (John Io : 16). 

He leadeth me beside the still waters: or, more 
closely to the Hebrew and to shepherd customs, he 
leadeth me by the waters of resting-places. The sup- 
ply of water may be from a fountain bursting from the 
ground, or from the running brook, or from the troughs 
beside a dug well. It is customary after drinking to 
let the sheep rest there for a time among the. rocks 
and bushes, or under the shade of a walnut or willow 
tree. The place of water thus becomes also a place of 
rest, and toward midday the sheep are led to it. 

fle restoreth my soul. This is the consciousness of 
renewed strength that comes naturally after food and 
drink and the shady rest. This is the ideal of pas- 
toral conditions as described in Isaiah 40: 11 ; Jere- 
miah 23 : 4; Ezekiel 34: 11; Zechariah 11.:16. The 
sheep are now prepared to resume their grazing, and: 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name's sake. The term translated ‘ righteous- 
ness’’ means that the paths are approved and re- 
liable. His leading is toward a definite end. What 
is right to him must be for the welfare of the sheep. 
His choice will be justified when the end is reached. 
For this his name is the guarantee. It is here that 
we meet with one of the most pathetic and solemn 
aspects of the shepherd simile. It is so easy to go 
astray. A sheep disappears behind a boulder, or its 
color is so like that of the rocks, or,a silvery mist 
comes up and veils the view. The shepherd then 
searches unweariedly for his sheep, and when he 
reaches the fold or village, he informs the other 
shepherds whom he had hailed and questioned on the 
hillside as to how and where he found the sheep that 
was lost (Luke 15:6). But it sometimes happens 
that a particular sheep repeatedly goes off by itself 
and causes inconvenience, and is in danger of being 
lost. Not merely as a vindication of the shepherd's 
authority, but for the welfare of the sheep itself, pun- 


.It does not cover the facts of the case, 
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ishment becomes necessary. 
the sheep on its side, and then he presses and grinds 
into its neck the sole of his shoe, which has nails and 


He does this by casting 


scraps of iron hooping driven into the leather. These 
humble experiences of shepherd life have given form 
to expressions that belong to the high places of reli- 
gious thought and spiritual life. Before J was af- 
flicted I went astray (Psa. 119:67). Ad we like 
sheep have gone astray,;... and Jehovah hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all (Isa. 53 : 6). ° 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of th 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil. ‘The long day 
is now drawing toward a close. Here and there on 
the heights flocks of sheep and goats begin to move 
downward, grazing as they go, toward the fold or 
village. They usually arrive about sunset, but some- 
times darkness has set in before they reach the place 
of rest. A time of walking in darkness has then to be 
faced, and though there is a natural tendency to 
alarm, all thought of evii from loss of the path, dan- 
gerous precipice, or beast of prey, is made impossible 
by the shepherd's presence immediately in front. 

For the expression, ‘‘shadow of death,’’ the Re- 
vised Version marginal rendering is ‘*deep dark- 
ness.’’ In all the passages where the word thus trans- 
lated occurs, the reference is not to death, but, 
literally, to the exclusion of light and, figuratively, to 
whatever is beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
If we keep to this value of dense darkness, the sheep 
is allowed to think and speak as a sheep, as such 
animals are apt to get into a panic at night on hear- 
ing any unexpected sound. 

As if to account for this wonderful faith, it is men- 
tioned : For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me. Even in such ‘darkness, the dis- 
tinct ring and regular grounding of the shepherd's 
staff tell of a path that is still being followed, and the 
rod or club is there with which he can face Mery foe. 


The Complete Change of Imagery 


Thou preparest a table before me, etc. Here an 
interesting change occurs in the imagery of what has 
been called the Shepherd Psalm. The title is a happy 
and suggestive one, so long as it is remembered that 
the allusion to shepherd life is resorted to in order to 
set forth the character and comfort of faith in God. 
It is quite an artificial and inadequate view of the 
matter that would regard the psalm as produced to 
write up the shepherd life, and that therefore the refer- 
ence to that life should be sustained to the end of the 
psalm. At the end of the fourth verse, the writer finds 
that the shepherd can accompany him no farther. 
The simile of the led and guarded flock is not enough. 
When the 
psalmist looks back on his past life, he sees more than 
the goodness of one who cares for his own and is re- 
warded by their obedient following. Beside that 
goodness he sees another figure, the figure of mercy. 

And so the thought of the psalm, now seeking some 
richer form and embodiment for its theme of faith in 
God, turns to the most wonderful and unselfish of all 
Oriental customs,—the ancient law of hospitality to 
strangets. He finds himself a stranger on a journey, 
without the friends and relatives to whom he might 
appeal if oppressed. He is surrounded by those who, 
even if he spent his life among them, would refuse to 
him the citizenship that is guarded by right of birth 
and local inheritance. But when he comes to the 
tent of one whom he has never seen before, he is sud- 
denly raised to honor, and to wait upon him is re- 
garded as a privilege. Every one in the house is his 
servant, and all that it contains is at his disposal. 
Unexpectedly, undeservedly, just because he has 
nothing to commend him but his wants and weakness, 
he is made to sit down at a table especially prepared 
for his reception, and his defenseless, homeless head 
is anointed with the perfume of festivity. This is 
more than supplied want; it is a bewilderment of 
bounty. My cup runneth over. ‘* There is forgive- 
ness with thee’’ (Psa. 130:4). And beyond the 
guidance of the way and the safety of the sheepfold, 
and also beyond the dangers of travel and the needs 
of the wayfaring man, there will come a time when 
such wanderings, both of sheep and sojourner, will 
end in the eternal fold, in the great house of the 
family of God. 
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The Guild of Play and the Guild 
of Brave Poor Things 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


HILDREN are somewhat to be envied in these 
latter days. Not longer ago than many who 
are still accounted young can remember, even 

the parents and guardians who loved thelittle people 
most deeply and most wisely seemed sometimes to think 
that life was far too serious an affair to waste an hour 
in playing. It was, in their view, an unbroken pref- 
ace to eternity, ‘‘in which,’’ if one may alter by a 
word the well-known epigram, ‘‘you could not skip.”’ 
Now all this is altered. Every one is agreed that 
children need to play, and it is even understood that 
they may need to be taught how to do it to the 
best advantage. 

That they can sometimes frolic for the benfit of 

-others, however, is quite a new idea, and the little peo- 
ple of the English Guild of Play and the Guild of 
Brave Poor Things have been putting it in prac- 
tise. 

Those who are interested in the problems of Settle- 
ment work among young people will probably have 
heard of these two societies, organized in. the Ber- 
mondsey Settlement, South London,—one of them 
being a company of poor children banded together for 
happy evenings of play and story-telling, and the other 
a society of cripples pledged to bear their life-burden 
not only patiently, but cheerfully. The model and inspi- 
ration of this latter society is a little hero in a book, — 
Leonard in Mrs, Ewing's ‘‘ Story of a Short Life;’’ but 
Sister Grace (Mrs. Kimmins) of the Bermondsey 
Settlement originated the two Guilds, and with her 
various assistants has conducted them so successfully 
that they have now passed beyond helping themselves 
and are reaching out to the service of others. 


a 


Very often among the Brave Poor Things, for instance, 
and sometimes in the Guild of Play, sick children 
are found, so scant of room and food and fresh air 
. that recovery of strength and spirits is impossible un- 
less they can be taken for a time quite away from the 
squalid conditions amid which they live. The 
Duchess of Bedford, the Countess of Aberdeen, the 
Counftss of Warwick, Countess Somers, and others 
of England’s great ladies, whose nobility of blood 
means nobility of heart, have aften entertained the 
small invalids on their magnificent country estates. 
But what has been really required is not occasional re- 
lief, but a permanent holiday and convalescent home, 
a Canaan’s Land toward which no suffering member 
of the two Guilds need ever ‘‘ cast a wishful eye’’ in 
vain. 

In the nick of time, when this need was most deeply 
felt, 2 farmhouse on the Sussex Downs came into the 
market,—a real story-book farmhouse, within sight 
of the sea, with four acres of ground about it and with 
famous barns, capable of conversion into play-rooms! 

To purchase this property, make the necessary al- 
terations and provide a portion of the maintenance, 
about £3,000 was required; and to the task of raising 
the comparatively enormous sum, or a part of it, the 
children of the two Guilds have set their thin and 
small and often crippled shoulders, It is the fable of 
the Lion and the Mouse over again and nobody knows 
how long it will take the wee beastie to gnaw the ropes; 
but he set to work with a brave and grateful heart, and 
his teeth are sharp. 

Last spring, for instance, the little people began 
upon their gigantic task by giving, in the Town Hall 
at Bermondsey, a delightful exhibition of the festivites 
of May Day in the olden time. There were many in- 
terested persons who came and paid for the privilege 
of watching them, and all felt the uniting power of play 
which, as Froebel says,. blesses and exalts all who 
take part.in or witness it, 


a 


There was a tiny May Queen, crippled in body, 
alas, but beaming with pride and pleasure, who was 
duly crowned and conducted to a throne, while all 
the other lads and lasses, in quaint costumes of long- 
ago, circled about her and paid her homage. By and 
by they danced and paraded and twined many-colored 
ribbons about a Maypole, the stronger children taking 
the more difficult parts, the cripples singing in a cir- 
cle like a veritable nest of linnets. 

Then the music struck up, —most appropriate music, 
dating from the time of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
and members of the two Leagues circled round the 
room, pointing their toes and bowing and curtseving 
to one another as nicely as any little West End person- 
ages. After this prelude there came a really remark- 
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able performance of those old English games which 
even educated children now know only in a a much 
mutilated form. ‘‘ London Bridge is broken down”’ 
was sung, for instance, with all its quaint verses, and 
**Here come three Dukes a-riding’’ was made the 
occasion for much pretty by-play between the three 
arrogant wooers and the village girls. 

The charming singing of the children was a most 
attractive feature of the program, and so was their 
evident unconsciousness, and the enjoyment and 
animation with which they played. Each one footed 
it more deftly and sang with greater zest, perhaps, be- 
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cause he was anxious to please the kind guests who had 
given their shillings toward the Convalescent Home; 
and these same guests thought within themselves, as 
they looked on, that if joy doeth good like a medi- 
cine, a whole cityful of sick folk might come and be 
healed at this one small dispensary. 


An encouraging amount was gained by the festivi- 
‘ties toward the purchase of the wonderful farmhouse, ~ 


but better than the money was the way in which it was 

earned, and the loving impulse of help from a band of 

unfortunate children to those more unfortunate still. 
New York City. 








The Good Shepherd in Early Christian Art 


By Professor Maximilian Victor Schultze, Lic. Theol. 





OON after the beginning of the second century, 
we find, for the first time, the Saviour represented 
in Christian art. In a catacomb on the Appian 

Way, outside of Rome, we see his picture painted in 
simple color, as he walks along with two of his disci- 
ples, while the woman who was diseased (Matt. 9: 
20 ff.) bends over to touch the hem of his garment. 
Then the representations increase in number ; nearly 
all of the important events in the life of Christ are 
portrayed on the walls of the burial chambers and 
galleries in the silent city of the dead which, near the 
living city of Rome, has been reared in the depths of 
the earth. 

We know that the Master desired, by the use of 
pictures, to enlarge the means of making his person 
and his work comprehensible to his disciples and to 
the people. We have evidence of this likewise in 
the paintings of the catacombs. In the century in 
which we find the oldest picture of Christ, we observe 
at the same places two illustrations, one of the vine 
(comp. John 15) and one of the Good Shepherd. 


But while the vine is not often represented, the- 


image of the Good Shepherd is a favorite..one among 
the earliest Christians. 
paintings on the walls of the:catacombs, on “grave- 


stones, among the reliefs on the sarcophagi, on lamps, : 


rings, and glass vesséls ; in mosaic and in the form 
of statues, From the second to the sixth century in- 
clusive, throughout this period, the image of Christ 
was a characteristic feature of Christian art. Never- 
theless, in the years before Constantine, who, after 
long persecutions, gave peace to the church, the 
enthusiastic devotion to this image was more marked 
than in later times, This fact we can readily under- 
stand, for amid the distress of .persecution and in the 
face of the manifold dangers that arose in the very 
bosom of the church, there was a deeper feeling for 
the words of consolation, ‘‘ I am the good shepherd’’ 
(John 10; 11), and ‘*No one shall snatch them out 
of my hand”’ (10: 28). 

Generally, the Good Shepherd i is represented as a 
young man in the garb of a.shepherd. On his 
shoulder is a sheep which he holds with his hands, 
while two others stand on the ground near him. The 
portrayal is sometimes so elaborate that not only the 
shepherd's staff, but also the milk-pail, the flute, and 
shepherd’s pouch, are included. 


eB 


The sheepfold is very seldom represented ; only 
once, on an ivory casket in Brescia, do we see the 
Good Shepherd standing at the door of the sheepfold, 
warding off the attack of the wolf, while near by the 
hireling is seen in flight (John 103 2f.; 12f) But 
everywhere these pictures give the impression of ideal 
happiness ; and this impression -is heightened by a 
landscape with trees or flowers, In fact, one picture, 
in a burial chamber at Cyrene, represents the Good 
Sherherd wearing a garland on his head. This is 
especially for the illustration of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, an artistic expression of joyful confidence in 
the protection of the Divine Shepherd. 

Furthermore, in various ways, early Christian art 
sought-to connect the image of the Shepherd more or 
less closely-with other figures and symbols,—for in- 
stance, with representations of the seasons. The 
Roman catacombs furnish several examples of such, 
expressing the idea that the fidelity.and guardianship 
of the Shepherd remain unaffected by the vicissitudes 
of earth, which are typified by the change of seasons, 
among other things. A mosaic in the mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia in Ravenna, dating from ‘the fifth cen- 
tury, beautifully portrays the union of Christ's king- 
ship with his pastoral office. Upon a seat carved in 


His: figure ‘appears*in the. 


stone the Master sits encircled with a golden halo, 


and clothed in golden raiment, over which is thrown , 


a purple robe. In his left hand he holds a cross, his 
right he stretches out toward_a sheep, which con- 
fidingly approaches him, The faces and eyes of the 
other sheep also are turned toward the shepherd, 
whose countenance and attitude betoken royal ma- 
jesty. 

The artist who designed this picture was prompted 
by the desire to represent Christ as one who united in 
himself the faithfulness of a shepherd and the power 
of aking. This conception may have influenced the 
Emperor Constantine the Great when he ordered a 
bronze statue of the Good Shepherd to be erected at 
a public place in Constantinople, the new capital of 
his empire. The unexpected triumph of Christianity 
over heathenism must have been to him and to all 
Christians a very impressive reminder of the fact that 
this shepherd was not only willing, but also able, to 
be a helper. If elsewhere, though seldom, the vine is 
in a certain way conhected with the image of the Good 
Shepherd, the association of ideas is quite intelligible. 
The relation between the shepherd and his flock is 
clearly brought out by the figure of the vine, which 
onpentens the same ides, of union Gohn 15% 4f). 

ee 

We see how easily the figure of the Good Shiepherd 
suggested to the inquiring mind a variety of associa- 
tions, all alike involving the idea of care and protec- 
tion in this present world. At the same time, this 
favorite image is imbued with another pregnant idea. 
As in the Christian faith, so in the art of that age the 
Good Shepherd stands as the protector likewise of the 
dead. In the fields of Paradise he gathers the flock, 
which through baptism is committed to his care; and 
he maketh his sheep to lie down in green pastures, 


“he leadeth them beside the still waters (Psa. 23). 


This is the very reason why his image is so frequently 
found in burial-places. The believer amid the agony 
of death, and the bereaved ones in their affliction, 
waited patiently for the Good Shepherd, who on his 
shoulder bears away the lamb, that is, the departed 
soul, to the abode of eternal rest. The meaning of 
the words ‘‘ Jz pace’’ (‘‘in peace’’), so often found 
in epitaphs, is expressed in the language of this 
picture. 

From this interpretation we can understand why, in 
the catacombs, men and women are represented in 
the attitude of prayer close by the Good Shepherd. 
These are the dead, who commend themselves to his 
protection and to his pastoral care. A sarcophagus 
found in the south of France and dating from the 
early Christian period, exhibits three female figures 
in exactly the same attitude, surrounding the Good 
Shepherd. Therefore in this figure we see the con- 
nection of the life that now is with that which is to 
come, —the earthly with the heavenly ; and we under- 
stand why this portrayal was a favorite one among 
Christians, and why from the burial-places of the 
dead it was introduced into dwellings, for the decora- 
tion of household utensils,—lamps and various re- 
ceptacles ; for stamping jewelry,—rings, etc., with a 
distinctive symbol of Christianity ;.also as an image 
to delight the eyes and the hearts of the inmates and 
their guests. 

We mourn the fact that, with the early days of 
Christianity and with early Christian art, this lovely 
image vanished. In only recent years was it resur- 
rected, but we may perhaps venture the opinion that 
in the conception and execution thereof the modern 
artist has not attained the unique, simple earnestness 
and the earnest simplicity of early Christian art. 

GREIFSWALD, GERMANY. 
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LESSON |. APRIL 5. JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


John 10: 1-18. Commit verse 9 


Golden Text: The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.—John 10: 11 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Be you try the plan with last week’s lesson, as 


suggested here, of insuring your pupils’ lively *- 


interest by assigning special material to them 
in advance, and calling for it in class? This week's 
lesson, again, lends itself well to the same plan, for 
there is available such a wealth of interesting fact 
that can be brought out, and that the pupils would 
probably know nothing about unless you give it to 
them. Suppose you select from the following items, 
therefore, those that will most interest your class, 
and use them as follows: 

Clip them, or write them out, and send or hand a 
different one to each member of your class before 
Sunday, asking that the substance of the item be 
memorized so that it can be given in class when you 
call for iton Sunday. Restate any items in your own 
words, or make them fuller, when this would help the 
pupil to understand them better. Here are the fact- 
items: 


In America you see the shepherd behind a flock of sheep, 
Griving them. In Eastern lands he goes ahead, leading 
them, and they follow him. 

Why would not a thief in the East even try to get in 
through the door? (v. 1.) This gives answer : 

‘*T asked a native Syrian weman, ‘If a thief wanted to 
get into your house ‘to steal from you, would he come in at 
the door, if he saw that open?’ ‘Oh, no!’'she answered, 
‘he would come in at the window, or would dig in from 
behind.’ ‘Why wouldn’t he come in at the door?’ I 
asked. ‘ Because his reverence would keep him from that,’ 
she said, in evident reference to the superstitious dread of 
crossing a threshold with evil intent,—a dread growing out 
of an inborn survival of reverence for the primitive alter, 
with the sacredness of a covenant entered into by its cross- 
ing. 

‘¢ The very term commonly employed in the New Testa- 
ment for thieving indicates the ‘ digging through ’ a build- 
ing, instead of entering by the door. ‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth, where moth and rust 
doth consume, and where thieves break through and steal.’ 
‘If the master of the house had known in what hour the 
thief was coming, he would have watched, and not have 
left his house to be digged through ’’’ (H. Clay ‘Trumbull, 
in ‘* The Threshold Covenant ’’). 

In the case of the sheepfold, open at the top, the thief 
would not need to dig through, but could simply climb 
over (v. I). 

How a sheep’s life was saved, on a dangerous precipice, 
by obeying its shepherd’s voice (v. 4; Illustrations, 2). 

A sheep in Palestine is frightened at a stranger’s voice 
(v. 5), and will not obey him (Howie, 1). . 

How’a Syrian shepherd actually becomes the door (v. 7) 
to the sheepfold (Foster, 3). 

The dangers of pasturage in Syria, and the great need 
of the shepherd’s finding safe pasture (v. 9; Illustrations, 


The result of trying to get some savage African boys to 
‘enter in’’ (v. 9) to civilization through another door than 
Christ (Illustrations, 4). 

A Syrian shepherd does not hesitate to risk his life for 
the sheep (v. II), ir an encounter with a wild beast 
(Howie, 2). 

How the Good Shepherd’s *‘ other sheep ’’ {v. 16) are 
hearing his voice to-day, and following him (Pierson, 2, 3). 

Our need of a compass—or shepherd—in life (v. 4; Illus- 
trations, I). 

The farmer who lost valuable time rather than harm a 
chicken (Illustrations, 5). 

Name five other shepherds mentioned in the Bible 
Conger, 1). Find a verse that shows that each of the 

ve was a shepherd. 

Find several Old Testament allusions to God as the 
Shepherd (Sanders, end of second paragraph). 

Still other interesting and unusual facts of Eastern shep- 
herd-life are given in Dr. Mackie’s article on page 135. 


With a lesson thus largely assigned to, and pre- 
pared in advance by, the class, the problem of the 
session itself is an easy one. You can read or tell 
the lesson narrative, interrupting yourself constantly 
to call for light on the various verses by asking the 
respective pupils to report on what was given.to them, 
In this way the lesson as a whole will be. laid before 
them, and appropriated by them, with little conscious 
effort, on their part, to ‘‘ pay attention.” 

A natural question, at the close, would be to ask 
whether we would prefer to be under the care of such 
a shepherd as we have seen the ‘‘ good ” Syrian shep- 
herd to be, or of a cowardly hireling. There will be 
no difference of opinion on this in the class; but it is 

our opportunity to make two. strong closing points, 
he only one who knows what freedom is is.he who 


, has surrendered to Christ (Ridgway, fourth para- 


1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by the 
door into the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber. 2 But he that entereth 
in by the door is ! the shepherd of the sheep. 3 To him the 
porter openeth ; and the sheep hear his voice : and he calleth 
his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 4 When he 
hath put forth all his own, he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him : for they know his voice. 5 And a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him: for they know not the 
voice of strangers. 6 This ? parable spake Jesus unto them : 
but they understood not what things they were which he spake 
unto them. 

7 Jesus therefore said unto them again, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, I am the door of the sheep. 8 All that came ° before 
me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear them. 
9 I am the door ; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and go out, and shall find pasture. ro ‘lhe 
thief cometh not, but that he may steal, and kill, and destroy : 
I came that they may have life, and may * have 7¢ abundantly. 
tr I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep. 12 He that isa hireling, and not a shep- 
herd, whose own the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf com- 
ing, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth 
them, and scattereth ‘hem: 13 he fleeth because he is a hire- 
ling, and careth notforthe sheep. 14 I am the good shepherd ; 
and I know mine own, and mine own know me, 15 even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the Father ; and I lay down 
my life for the sheep. 16 And other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold : them also I must 5 bring, and they shall hear 
my voice ; and 6 they shall become one flock, one shepherd. 
17 Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again. 18 No one 7 taketh it away from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have § power to lay it down, 
and I have 8 power to take it again. This commandment re- 
ceived I from my Father. 


1 Or, a shepherd % Or, proverd %Some ancient authorities omit 
before me. *Or, have abundance § Or, lead & Or, there shall be 
one fiock ™ Some ancient authorities read took it away. 8 Or, right 
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Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 
Love cannot be hired. 


Walking with Him always leads to work for His. 

They who enter the open door avoid many a hidden 
snure. 

tae by the laying down of life can any lives be 
lifted. 

Many a one misses the door by aiming at the 
steeple. 

The larger the life, the,.more love there will be for 
the least lives, 

They have never been in to feast who are not 
anxious to go to serve. 

The question ts not, What do you know about the 
Shepherd? but, Do you know him ? 


You are not likely to find the Shepherd if you use 
the fold only as a cyclone cellar. 








graph, and be sure to have the Bible reference looked 
up). And the only way to know wkat /2/e is—rich, 
eager, enthusiastic, tingling, abounding life—is by 
ae to the Lordship of this same Shepherd-Christ. 

r. Howard's ‘‘ After the Lesson” makes this very 
plain. Don’t fail to speak of the mistaken people 
who say they don’t want to follow Christ because they 
would ‘‘ have to give up so much.” 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

The close connection with the last lesson (Riddle, first 
paragraph). 

The enmity of the Pharisees brought out this allegory 
from Jesus (Gordon, 1). 

The strong mission-teaching opportunity of this lesson is 
effectively shown by Mr. Pierson. 

How opposition and criticism affected Jesus (Gordon, 2), 

The rich meanings of this lesson briefly presented (Gor- 
don, 5). 

‘* Life’”’ in verses 10 and II is expressed by two different 
Greek words in the original (Riddle, on vs. 10, 11). 

Why so many in the world to-day are ready to lay down 
their lives for others (Ridgway, 5). 

‘Shepherd ’’ is five words in one (Gordon, 6). 

Four richly suggestive definitions of shepherd : the bibli- 


cal, the historical, the present-day, and the family (Gordon, 


8-11). 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


HE connection of this lesson with chapter 9g is 
close, verses 1-5 being directed against the Phar- 
isees as false shepherds. 

Place.—In Jerusalem, the exact locality unknown. 

Time.—If the healing of the man born blind oc- 
curred just before the feast of dedication, the date of 
this lesson, which immediately followed that miracle, 
would be in the latter part of December, year of Rome 
782 ; that is, A. D. 29. If that miracle is placed im- 
mediately after the feast of tabernacles, the date 
would be in the latter part of October, A.D. 29. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.— Verily, verily, I say unto you: Those 
addressed included the Pharisees spoken of in 9: 40, 
41. The figure throughout is that of a shepherd and 
his flock, but in three aspects: False and true shep- 
herds (vs. 1-5), the door of the sheep (vs. 7-10), the 
self-sacrificing care of the Good Shepherd (vs. 11-18). 
—Some other way: Over the wall, or fence, enclos- 
ing the fold.—A thief and a robber: The two terms 
are always distinguished in the New Testament. 

Verse 2.—T7he shepherd: The article is wanting, 
emphasizing the character of shepherd; hence this 
applies to all true shepherds of God's people, not 
specifically to our Lord. 

Verse 3.—The porter openeth: This may be an in- 
cidental detail of the figure, requiring no specific in- 
terpretation. As Christ himself is not yet introduced 
as the ‘‘ Shepherd,” John the Baptist can scarcely be 
referred to. 

Verse 4.—Hath put forth: Astrong term, used in 
9 : 34, 35.—Goeth before them: Still the habit in the 
East; the flock is led, not driven. 

Verse 6.—This parable: Or, ‘ proverb.” 
term is not that usually rendered ‘‘ parable’; com- 
pare chapter 16: 25. e have here an allegory 
rather than a parable.— Aut they: The Pharisees 
who were present. 

Verse 7.—/esus yap hg : Because they did not 
understand.—J/ am the door of the sheep: 1," em- 

hatic. ‘* The door” by which the sheep enter, not 

y which the shepherds enter (vs. 1, 2). 

Verse 8.—A// that came before me: The reference 
is to teachers of perverted Judaism. , 

Verse 9.—/f any man enter in: That is, one of 
the flock.—Saved: Kept from spiritual and moral 
danger. — Find pasture: Sustenance as well as 
safety. The figure of the sheep is resumed. The 
flock could, in the daytime, go in and go out at will. 

Verse 10.—ZLife: In the highest sense.—Have it 
abundantly: Or, ‘*have abundance,” the more lit- 
eral rendering, suggesting abundant supply for the 
new life. 

Verse 11.—Layeth down his life: Not, ‘‘ giveth,” 
the term being the same as-in verse 15. ‘‘ Life”’ is 
not the term used in verse 10, but points to physical 
life. It is often rendered ‘‘ soul,” an inappropriate 
sense here. 

Verse 12.—A shepherd: No article in the Greek. — 
The wolf: Hostile influence, coming from Satan.— 
Snatcheth: More vivid than ‘ catcheth.” 

Verse 13.—It is necessary to supply ‘‘he fleeth,” 
which the best authorities omit. 

Verses 14, 15 are closely connected. The thought 
is obscured by the punctuation of the Authorized 
Version.— Mine own; So the Greek.— And mine 
own know me: The better attested reading.— Aven as 
the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father: 
‘‘Know” throughout is the stronger term, implying 
intimate knowledge.—And: In consequence of this 
intimate knowledge between Christ and his own, 
which resembles that between the Father and Christ. 

Verse 16.— Not of this fold: Evidently, be- 
lieving Gentiles. —Bring: Or, ‘‘lead.” The former 
suggests bringing into the flock ; the latter, leading 
as his sheep.—One flock, one shepherd: The two 
Greek words are almost identical (poimnz, poimen). 
‘* Fold” is incorrect, and suggests ecclesiastical uni- 
formity rather than spiritual unity. 

Verse 17.— Therefore: Or, ‘‘on this account.” As 
the Son of man Jesus is loved by the Father for his 
redeeming work.—/ lay down my life: ‘‘1" is em- 
phatic, here and in the similar clause in verse 18.— 
Take it again: He must live again to complete his 
redeeming work. 

Verse 18.—Zaketh it away: His death was a self- 
sacrifice. The two oldest manuscripts read “ took it 
away.”—J have power: Literally, ‘‘ authority,” or 
“‘right."—7his commandment: Either to die and 
rise again; or,'as Godet suggests, to act with free- 
dom, in aecordanee with-his ‘* right." 


The 
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My Shepherd 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE friction of contact with his enemies brought 
out some of the best and tenderest things Jesus 
ever said. It was their criticism that led him 

to utter the three exquisite parables of Luke fifteen. 
And their more aggressive enmity, extending to all 
who acknowledged any leaning toward Jesus, drew 
out this incomparable Berwin | talk. : 

Opposition and criticism are apt to stir us to strike 
back with the same sort of thing. With him they 
seemed only to call out the good still more, and to 
make it clearer and stronger. Opposition of every 
sort seemed to be spelled opportunity by him. So he 
taught us what we can do, and should do. 

There is here a running contrast throughout be- 
tween the wall-climber and the door-user, the thief 
and the owner, the hireling and the sheep-lover, the 
self-seeking national leaders and Jesus the true 
Leader, ‘These selfish leaders had, by both the cun- 
ning of the thief and the violent force of the robber, 
secured the control of national affairs, and were 
using it relentlessly at the expense of the poor crowd 
to further their own ambitions. Their treatment of 
this one-time blind man shows the sort of measures 
they used, and the extremes to which they would go 
to kill Jesus’ claims effectually. 

Jesus was the true Shepherd-leader who would 
come into his rightful place in the national fold only 
by the open door of men’s free, glad consent. This 
is the gist of the first bit of the lesson. The mean- 
ing not being understood by those listening, Jesus 
picks out Gne feature of his sheep-picture, the door, 
and, turning from the national situation, applies it 
personally to his listeners, 

The shepherd is the door of the sheepfold. ‘Stand- 
ing or sitting or reclining in the opening of the wall, 
he acts as a living door, letting in those who come, 
and keeping out those with evil intentions. This 
door verse is packed as full of simple, warm mean- 
ing as the heart of God is with love. See—‘tI am 
the door,""—Jesus is the one owner and Master; ‘* by 
me,’’—the only way into life is through the owner, 
Jesus; ‘‘if any man,”’—the wide sweep of the Door- 
man’s love takes in every one, and refuses yo one; 
‘enter in,”—the man isn’t crowded in, nor forced in, 
nor yet carried in,—he walks in on the feet of his 
own free choosing; ‘‘he shall be saved” from the 
dangers and death of the night outside, to the secu- 
rity and rest, the new strength and fuller life inside; 
‘‘and shall go in and out,”—full freedom in the com- 
pany of the shepherd; ‘‘and find pasture,”—con- 
tinual nourishment assured. 

Of all the words Jesus used to tell what he is to us, 
this word ‘‘shepherd” has in it the most meaning, 
and the tenderest. It takes many words to tell all 
that he is—light, life, bread, water, resurrection or 
new life, but this word includes each of the others, 
It is the warm personal word, It takes the seven 
original colors to tell all the wealth and beauty in a 
single ray of pure light. This word shepherd is the 
single ray of pure love which includes all the other 
words the Master ever used of himself. 


** Jesus my Shepherd is ; 
’Twas he that loved my soul, 
’Twas he that washed me in his blood, 
’*T was he that made me whole : 
’Twas he that sought the lost, 
That found the wandering sheep ; 
*T was he that brought me to the fold, 
Tis he that still doth keep.”’ 


What does shepherd mean? The best biblical 
definition of it is the Twenty-third Psalm. There 
the definition is as long as the day, and as simple as 
the daylight. Beginning with the early morning, it 
runs through the day until sleep-time comes, even 
—— our Shepherd 
and through the day of life. There is a good morn- 
ing meal and drink (v. 2), the refreshing noon rest 
in the day’s heat (v. 3), safe guidance into and in 
the right road (v.3), close companionship during 
temptation and fighting (v. 4), the evening meal 
(v. 5), tender personal care after the day’s tiring 
experiences (v. 5), and the rear-guard at night, safely 
shut in the owner's home-fold (v. 6). This is what 
shepherd means to each one for each day, and the 
life-day. 

The best historical meaning is what Jesus himself 
was those three and a half years to the hungry, hud- 
dling crowd, and much better yet, to the inner circle. 
What he was to John and Peter, to Mary of Bethany, 
and his own mother,—that is what he will be to us. 

The best present-day meaning is the Holy Spirit. 
But as many people don’t know him very well, this 
meaning may be as far off as the word shepherd itself 
to acity-bred man. Jesus’ word, ‘‘ Comforter,”’ used 
in that last Thursday night talk (John 14 to 16), is 
practically the same in meaning as this. 

The best family definition is what a thoughtful 
mother and father both together are to a young child. 
Let a mother or father or a young child think thought- 
fully through just what that means in the home life 
for one day. The tenderest, wealthiest, wisest per- 
son in all the world living with you all the time as 


oes through the day with us, ° 
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yom own intimate companion—that is what shep- 
erd means, 

The great test and evidence of the shepherd's love 
is when danger threatens, danger even to the point 
of death. here is where our Shepherd’s love comes 
out most and best. He met the death that threat- 
ened us, and gripped it to death, through his own 
death, and so we are free from death, and insured 
full life. Good Shepherd, great Shepherd, chief 
Shepherd, my Shepherd ! 


“ 
Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ND a stranger will they not follow (v. 5). A 
pronounced feature in Syrian village life, is 
the raising and fattening of the domestic = 

The family watch over it with anxious care, notably 
bringing to mind ‘‘ the poor man’s ewe lamb” (2 Sam. 
12:3). Fresh grass and leaves are brought to it ina 
basket, and a solution of salt and meal is given it to 
drink. I have often been pained and indignant to 
see a stranger youth trying to take such sheep toa 
neighboring meadow or brook, and the poor suspi- 
cious animal refusing to go. The stranger pulls for- 
ward and the sheep the opposite way, until the halter 
snaps or slips from the already blistered hands, the 
youth is full length down in the dust, and the freed 
sheep gallops back home, fleeing from the stranger, for 
it does not trust his voice. On the road and in the 
pasture, where Eundreds of them are together, sheep 
are ever on the alert, and the least strange sound 
makes them pause, hold up their heads to listen, and 
if need be, run, In their fright they jump downa 
rock or a terrace far beyond their ordinary strength. 

The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep (v. 11). ‘The brave old Druse, supporting his 
body on his left elbow, reclined on the floor and 
smiled, while his sons and grandsons were reciting to 
us his encounter with the ‘‘wahsh” (wild beast) in 
defense of his few sheep. It was broad daylight, 
and several people were within sight and hearing, 
when this ‘‘wahsh” marched up the side of the hill 
toward grandfather and the sheep. The shaykH looked 
and saw it coming, and, with not a straw in his hand, 
he ran and met it before it had a chance even to 
frighten the sheep, then thrust his closed fist in the 
mouth and down the throat (this is a device which 
Syrians tell me is often successful in such combats). 
The next moment both man and *‘ wahsh” were on the 
—— but no one was near enough to give help. 

ortunately for the Druse a stone (a rottle) of about 
six pounds’ weight was within reach. He grasped it 
with his free hand, and with the strength of a man 
who is at once frightened and indignant, raised it 
arm’s length and brought it down ‘upon the head of 
hisenemy. The ‘‘ wahsh” died, the sheep were saved, 
but grandfather's arm took about six months to heal, 
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The Good Shepherd’s Other Sheep 


The Lesson's Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


HE title of this paragraph itself carries a mission- 
ary lesson. If we could but look on the world 
with our Master’s eyes, what would we see ?— 

Sheep in many folds,—in Africa, India, China, South 
America, the United States,—but only one Good 
Shepherd. We would see that many—very many— 
of these ‘‘other sheep” that belong to him are lost 
in the wilderness with no one to lead them to the fold. 
Many are harried by wolves—emissaries of the Devil, 
who seek to destroy them; some are in the hands of 
robbers—witch-doctors who fleece and kill the sheep; 
others are bewildered by the voice of strangers,— 
false prophets, of Booddha and Muhammad, who lead 
them astray; and some are in charge of hirelings,— 
false undershepherds of Christ, who care for them- 
selves, but not for the sheep. 

It is one of the joys of missionary work that all over 
the world, as the Good Shepherd’s call is sounded, 
sheep lift their heads, listen, and finally come into 
the fold,—sometimes by ones and twos, sometimes by 
hundreds. We read of Chinese aborigines ‘* flocking 
to Christ,” when in a few months over 1,000 men and 
women turned to follow him. Again we hear of 
Koreans flocking to the fold, for they have learned 
that their own leaders are robbers. Many of ‘‘ the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” are also being 
gathered in. LeRoy, the great German missionary 
authority, shows that in the nineteenth century 250,- 
ooo Jews became followers of the Good Shepherd,— 
eleven thousand of them in America. 

Mrs. A. B. Fisher, of Uganda, tells of a recent visit 
to a neighboring district where yd ew had been 
wholly in the hands of thieves and robbers,—their 
medicine men,—until the Master’s shepherds came. 
The ‘‘sheep” were dirty, and lame, and blind, with- 
out sheltering folds, green pastures, or pure water. 
But the Master's sheep heard his voice, and when 
Mrs. Fisher visited them, she heard at eventide the 
songs coming from all their rude huts, in their own 
language. 


- that even the careless and 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


bere door into the fold of the sheep (v. 1)... Every 
one of us is a door. I have many acquaint- 

ances. One is a cellar door, another a trap 
door, a safe door, a pantry door, a library door, a 
heavenly door, etc. hat kind of a door are you? 
Every great man is a door that opens up a view of 
life. Andersen is the door into fairyland, Prescott 
and Parkman the door to early American history, 
Ruskin beauty, Emerson thought, Harris folklore, 
Jesus the Kingdom of Heaven. Psalm 23, of course. 


He that enterethin by the door is the shepherd (v. 2). 
A good test for a preacher or a Sunday-school teacher 
is to examine how he got into the business. Men 
enter the ministry to obtain a social standing, men 
go into Sunday-school work to help business—and 

rom other base motives. Please note what the Mas- 
ter calls that sort. Give us your idea of the true 
reacher and teacher. How about Isaiah 61 : 1-3? 
eneral Wagner the other day showed me a letter 
from a young minister called to his Germantown, 
Philadelphia, church. Here it is: ‘‘Dear General : 
Romans 1 : 9 to 16. Yours with regards, H.” 


He calleth his own sheep by name (v. 3). Think 
of it! Out of the billions of souls Christ knows you, 
even to your name. Has you down “fine,” as you 
boys say, even to a hair (Matt. 10: 30). So do not 
think you can ever deceive him, however much you 
can fool other people. Note that sweet ‘his own.” 
You belong to him (1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). Loves you as 
anindividual. It is said that Bonaparte knew thou- 
sands of his soldiers by name, and this was one 
secret of their undying devotion. Our leader knows 
us all, and should have even greater devotion. In 
the city of Philadelphia is a manufacturing estab- 
lishment of world-wide fame, employing thousands of 
men. I have been told that the man who founded 
and built up the business, not only knew most of his 
men by name, but made himself familiar with their 
little homely affairs. As he would take his daily 
walk through the works he would stop beside a work- 
man with a cheery ‘‘ Good morning, Tine, and how is 
the sick baby getting on?” ‘‘Had a very bad night, 
Mr. D., thank you, and is not so well this morning.” 
‘* Well, my boy, if that’s the case, the good wife must 
be peesty well used up, and you had better slip home 
and help her to a little rest. Your wages will go 
right on.” There has never been any ‘labor trou- 
ble” in that works, and the men loved their ‘‘ boss” 
until his death. Our Master is that sort. 


He... shall goin and go out (v.9). To the un- 
saved Christ is the door—to the saved he is the shep- 
herd. The saved man is the free man. ‘The out- 
and-in man (Gal. 5:1). If you are outside you 
don’t know anything ‘worth while—your views of re- 
ligion are of no value. What do you know about 
Quebec, you’ve never been there! Fold is not a 
prison, but a place of safety. It is the Christian boy 
and Christian girl who has the real good time. Com- 
pare the ‘‘fun” of the bad boy andthe ‘‘fun” of 
the good boy—the ‘fun ”’ of the worldly girl and the 
‘‘fun” of the Christian girl. By the way, why is it 

brilliant young fellow, 
while he flies around with all the girls, yet when 
it comes to wife-choosing generally tries to get 
the Christian girl ? Don’t forget this, girls. I won- 
der how many of you don’t have a sweet Christian 
mother ? You can all do a little quiet thinking right 
here. The worldly young fellow may not be as good 
as he might be, but he is no fool. As a rule, he 
measures his ‘‘girls” by his ‘‘ best girl,” which is 
his mother. 


The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep (v. 11). ill men risk life for duty? David 
did it (1 Sam. 17 : 34-36). Engineers, fire-fighters, 
nurses, soldiers. Find some cases in the next week’s 

apers. But can you imagine these Pharisees dying 
or anybody? Only big-hearted people die for others. 
Our world to-day holds millions of heroes because 
Christ’s spirit has leavened society. Not aman in 
this class but would jump overboard after a drown- 
ing child. Cowardly, craven souls don’t stay in 
Sunday-schools. Nota man of you could help trying 
to save an endangered life, so you can understand 
why Christ had to come. He just could not help 
it, being the Son of God. But it cost him his life. 


Other sheep I have... they shall become one 
flock (v. 16). Where? Does he mean Gentiles, or 
inhabitants of Mars? Let us stick to the earth. 
Christ has sheep all over the round surface of it, and 
the gathering of them into the flock is what is now 
going on. Our offering to-day was for this. Whole 
race of men is much alike after all. Have the same 
aches and pains, can’t be distinguished a little way 
off, came into the world the same way, will some day 
lie down and leave it much the same way—and we 
are all,—American, Chinaman. Indian, Negro,—go- 
ing to be like him. Take these references—Job 21 : 
26; Psalm 33:15; Ecclesiastes 9:2; 1 John 3: 2; 
Philippians 3: 21. And this from Tennyson : 


** For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’’ 





LESSON FOR APRIL 5 (John 10 : 1-18) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar ‘is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson, But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


une 28.—Temperance Lesson (Eph. 5 : 6-21) . . . . . Due March 28 
uly 5.—Israel Asks fora King (tx Sam.8) ...... “ April 4 
uly 12.—Saul Chosen King (1 Sam. 9 eee «April 11 
uly 19.—Samuel Warns Saul and the People(rSam.12), “ April 18 
uly 26.—Saul at gee by the Lord (1 Sam. 15) ... April 25 
August 2.—David Anointed at Bethlehem (1 ce. 16: 
ES ek tne we a hk o May 2 
August 9.—David and Goliath (1 Sam. -. :rto18:5). “ ss 
August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David (1 Sam. 18 : 6-16) “ Mayr 
August 23.—Friendship of David and Jonathan 
I 6 6 5 ne 6 oe os SS “ = May 23 
August 30.—David Spares Saul’s Life (1 Sam 26)... “ May 30 


Where a Compass is Indispensable—v. 4. 


H* GOETH before them (v. 4). ‘* Be sure that 
every one in the party has a compass in his 
ket,” said an experienced camper to friends 
about to set out on a trip through the wilds of 
northern Ontario. And to add force to his advice, he 
told how, on a recent expedition, a companion was 
nearly lost in the dense woods, though he was not 
more than a hundred and fifty yards from the camp. 
If a compass is needed in finding our way through a 
trailless forest, much more is there need of guidance 
amidst the perils and perplexities of life.—Margaret 
Meredith, Pedenaien N. J. From East and West. 


Saved by the Shepherd’s Voice—v. 4. 

And the sheep follow him: for they know his 
voice (v.4). A clergyman, standing at the foot of an 
almost perpendicular precipice, was gazing at the 
towering rock above him. At an immense height he 
perceived a solitary sheep, which, tempted by a patch 
of green grass, had strayed from safety. hile 
wondering how it could return, he heard a voice, 
though no one was visible. It was the shepherd’s 
voice. The sheep heard it, too, and began to retrace 
its steps. The ledge was so narrow it could not turn, 
but walking backwards, following the sound, gradu- 
ally left the con pe precipice, and bounded off to 
join the shepherd.— Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, 
London, Eng. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Dangers of Eastern Pastures—v. 9. 

He... shall go in and go out, and shall find pas- 
ture(v.9). The Syrian Guest, in ‘‘ The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest,” says: ‘* There is no higher task of the 
shepherd in my country than to go from time to time 
to study places and examine the grass and find a 
good and safe feeding-place for his sheep. All his 
skill and often great heroism are called for. There 
are many poisonous plants in the grass, and the 
shepherd must findand avoid them. Then there are 
snake-holes in some kinds of ground, and if they be 
not driven away, the snakes bite the noses of the 
sheep. And around the feeding-ground which the 
shepherd thus prepares, in holes and caves in the 
hillsides, there are jackals, wolves, hyenas, and pan- 
thers, too; and the bravery and skill of the shepherd 
are at the highest point in closing up these dens with 
stones, or slaying the wild beasts with his long- 
bladed knife.” hus does our Shepherd prepare a 
table for us, even in the presence of our enemies.— 
Eunice E. Perry, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Civilization without Christ a Failure—v. 9. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved (v. 9). Men have, in their own wis- 
dom, tried other doors, and found, to their surprise 
and dismay, that the sheep who had followed them 
were still as far from the fold and the shepherd as 
were those who had never heard of the shelter and 
care. ‘* Bishop Colensoof Africa believed that civili- 
zation should precede Christianization. He selected 
twelve boys from among the superior race of Zulus, 
and devoted himself to their éducation and training 
without a word or suggestion of religion. The sus- 
ceptible Africans made rapid progress. When at 
last the good bishop thought they were civilized, he 
told them all he had done was simply preliminary 
and was incomplete without the immeasurably greater 
thing,—acceptance of Jesus Christ as their personal 
Saviour, and of his gospel as the rule of life. The 
next morning all that was left of his promising pro- 
tégés was their civilized clothing. They had donned 
their loin-cloths and gone,—back to their pagan 
homes, back to their pagan customs.”—Bertha Con- 
verse, Harrison,O. From‘ Daybreak in the Dark 
Continent.” The prize for this week is awarded to 
this tllustratian. 


A Farmer’s Care for a Chicken—v. 14. 

lam the good shepherd (v. 14). Isawa farmer 
delay the mowing of an acre of grass nearly a half 
day until he had found a chicken that had stolen her 
nest and was sitting in the field. He spared her life 
even at the cost of time that meant dollars to him in 
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the busy harvest season. How much more, then, are 
even the weakest of.God’s believing children safe be- 
neath his —— William J. Hart, D.D., Earl- 
ville, N.Y. rom The World Evanged. 


When One Thinks only of God—v. 16. 

One flock (v. 16). When seven men, imprisoned in 
a Pennsylvania coal-mine, were rescued after five 
days’ imprisonment, they were asked if they had hoped 
to escape. ‘‘ We prayed for it,” was the reply; ‘* we 
prayed together. Some were Protestants and some 
were ‘Catholics,’ but when death is as close as that, 
= “_ think of God.”"—Mrs. B. G. Dowen, Nor- 

tton, Surrey, Eng. From The Outlook. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee for the shepherding 
care bestowed upon us by thy Son. We are 
indeed like the stupid sheep, wandering often 

from the fold of thy love, yet constrained to safety 
and shelter by the love that will not let us go. For- 
give our erring footsteps, our keenness for strange 
pasturage, and help us, we pray thee, to hear our 
Shepherd’s voice more clearly, to follow his guidance 
unswervingly, and in him to find the abundance of 
life which he has made possible for us in the laying 
down of his own life. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Get up very early one of these fine, fresh mornings, 
and go out under the open sky. After the night of 
darkness, the broad light of day is around you. After 
the narrow bounds of your room, the boundless 
heavens reach out gloriously above you. How the 
whole body is quickened by the new day! Breathe 
deep, and let the morning in! Courage rises. Hope 
rises. The things that seemed impossible yesterday 
are just what you want todo to-day—and can do. 
The new. day brings new life—overflowing life. 

Ask any one who has come out from the close dark- 
ness of sin into the light of life in Jesus Christ 
whether life now is less, or more, than it used to be 
in zest, power, and wove | ! The tenth verse tells us 
in Jesus’ own words why he came to dwell among us, 
his sheep. Let’s say it together. Yes, abundantly ! 
Don’t you see how harried and unsafe and wild-eyed 
the sheep would be without the shepherd? Without 
him they lead the life that is narrow [write it], troubled, 
distressed... With him they live the life abundant 


LIFE 


Whuicu po | CHoose? 





NARROW 
ABUNDANT 











When some one tells you that he doesn’t want to 
follow Christ because he would have to give up so 
much, tell him of the very reason why Jesus came,— 
to give abundance of life. Have allof us learned 
what that can mean to us? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


‘*Saviour, like a shepherd iead us.’’ Psalm 80 : 1-7. 


‘* The King of love my Shepherd is."’ (111: 1-4. 164 : 1-3.) 

“I love thy Kingdom, Lord.” Psalm 107 : 1-6. 

‘*T was a wandering sheep.”’ psii5s Ag 616. 1-6.) 

‘The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not poke ty A a" : 
want. i , . 

** 1 love to tell the story."’ Psalm 119 : ate 19.) 

** Hark, hark, my soul.’’ (235 : 1-4.. 260 : 3-6.) 


‘*Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm 23: 1-5. 
us.”’ (28 : 1-5. 46: 1-5.) 


b 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International. 
-Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago, 


. » « « Jesus, the Good Shepherd 
Safety of the sheep 
False shepherds 


Monday.—John 10 : 1-18. 
Tuesday.—John to : 19-30 


Wednesday.—Ezekiel 34 : 1-10 . 


Thursday.—Ezekiel 34 : 11-19. . 3 ; Seeking and feeding 
Friday.—Ezekiel 34 : 23-31 . . .... The mighty Shepherd 


Saturday.— Matthew 18 : 7-14. .... Finding the wanderer 
Sunday.—Psalm 23. .... ‘* My Shepherd”’ 


b 4 


Special Sunday-school leaflet for March 29 ( Temperance 
Sunday) now ready, eight pages, entitled ** Prohibition - 
Recent Typical Results; Its Latest Progress; Notable Tes- 
timony.”’ Sample copies to any address for five cents in 
stamps. Price, 75 cents per hundred. Send to Charles 
R. Jones, Chairman Associated Prohibition Press, The Tem- 
ple, Chicago. 





The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How Jesus Declared Himself to be 
the Good Shepherd 3 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 10 : 1-28), 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


N THIS lesson we are introduced to a form of 
teaching not unlike the parables so characteristic 
of the synoptic narrative, but unique. Itis an 

allegory rather than a parable, since the figure and 
its application are blended together. Sanday has 
called it an ‘extended metaphor.” 

Jesus, in referring to himself as the Good Shep- 
herd, made use of a figuré quite familiar to his hear- 
ers. We need not suppose that it was called forth 
by the sight of a sheepfold with its flock and shep- 
herds, although such a sight must have been exceed- 
ingly common in that D yoy country, and might 
have been encountered not far from the walls of 
Jerusalem. The Old Testament prophets made fre- 
quent use of pastoral allusions in their sermons and 
predictions, and had already made the Jews familiar 
with the idea of God as their Shepherd (Psa. 23; Isa. 
40: 11; Ezek. 34: 11-16), as well as their God-given 
leaders (Ezek. 34 : 1-10, 23). 

The figure as elaborated by Jesus was a striking sug- 
estion of the relation between him and his followers. 
t well illustrates the directness and ferce with which 

Jesus appropriated and interpreted the best thinking 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. The shepherd, the 
sheep, the robbers, the gate and the fold, required 
little explanation. 

Jesus first draws a distinction between the true 
shepherd and the one who enters the sheepfold for 
selfish purposes (vs. 1-6). He does his work openly, 
and possesses the confidence of the sheep. 

Since the Pharisees failed to understand what he 
meant, Jesus became more specific (vs. 7-10). He 
called himself ‘‘the door’ through which the sheep 
can enter the fold. The man whom the Pharisees 
supposed they had cast out (9 : 34) could find spiritual 
life through him in abundance. 

In the third section (vs. 11-18) Jesus describes the 
Good Shepherd in his sacrificial love (vs. 11-15), and 
in his intimate knowledge of his flock and their ready 
recognition of him. It is a relationship paralleled 
“~< by his own relation with the Father. 

hether verses 22-28 were spoken then or three 
months later cannot surely be determined. At any 
rate, Jesus came back again to the figure of the shep- 
herd. The Jews had asked him to declare plainly 
his Messiahship. He told them that he had been 
doing so, but that they had ignored his claims because 
a were lacking in the disciple-spirit and did not 
isten. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works beatr- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

McClymont in the New-Century Bible makes a 
study of the Old Testament references to the shep- 
herd. Riggs helps as usual to make the meaning 
clear. Plummer's comments, like those of Westcott, 
are full of helpful suggestion. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The central thought of the lesson is the fulness of 
meaning given by Jesus to the familiar figure of the 
shepherd. 

The Connection with Chapter g. Was there a 
special appropriateness in the allegory of the shep- 
herd immediately following the harsh treatment of 
the blind man by the Jews ? 

Earlier Use of the Figure. To whom did the 
Old Testament writings apply the figure of a shep- 
herd ? 

Its Appropriateness to Christ. Show its fitness 
as a figure for the relationship of Christ with his fol- 
lowers. 

Its Significance. Viewed as a declaration by 
Jesus se himself, what aid it imply ? 

Christ the Door. Did he mean the omy door, or 
one readily accessible? 

How to Know His Sheep. What tests did Jesus 
suggest ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. The raising of Lazarus was the seventh * sign” 
recorded by John. Find the other six. 2. Whit 
makes you think that the incidents actually hap- 
pened ? 3. What was the great declaration of Jesus ? 
4. To what tragic conclusion did the episode lead ? 

Boston. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE girls may be reminded that Jesus drew his 
illustrations from objects that were familiar to 
those around him. Although he was talking in 

peda to a crowd of_unfriendly Pharisees, he 
new that every man of them had often seen flocks 
of sheep under the care of kind shepherds. 

Ask the girls to write the names of early shep- 
herds in Bible history. They will think of Abraham 
and Isaac, of one and Joseph, and surely of David, 
the shepherd boy who*was not afraid to fight a lion 
and a bear in defense of his flock. 

Sheep in pictures and poetry are very beautiful, 
and a pet lamb with a blue ribbon around its neck is 
a pretty companion for a wy | little girl, Yet the 
girls may be told that, in real life, sheep are silly and 
stupid beyond other creatures. If one goes through 
a gap in a hedge, all the others follow blindly. > 
the beginning of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Far From the 
Madding Crowd” there is a story of a wicked sheep- 
dog who drove a whole flock down a precipice to their 
destruction, They went over the cliff in a body. Thus 
Satan sometimes drives great masses of people into 
ruin; they follow their leader like sheep. 

But Jesus is the Good Shepherd. He never drives 
the sheep; he goes before them, guards them from 
enemies, and leads them to green pastures. When 
the sheep are safe in the fold, thieves and robbers 
may try to break in, just as a burglar or a sneak-thief 
breaks into a house where he has no business, The 
owner of the house and the shepherd of the fold enter 
by the door. 

The teacher may tell the girls that there is some- 
thing even better thanthisin this lesson. We are the 
sheep and the lambs, just as foolish, just as defense- 
less, as any Eastern flock, But as the Eastern shep- 
herd knew each sheep by name, so Jesus knows us. 
We are Mary and Bessie, Katherine and Marcia. to 
him, as we are to our parents and friends. When we 
pray about each other, we should use real names, 
because Jesus understands. He is our Shepherd. 
Better still, he is our door. We may think of him 
sitting by the door and letting us in one by one, com- 
ing because we want to, not because we are driven, 
into the fold of his precious love. 

And the Good Shepherd loves the flock enough to 
die for it. ot 2 died for us, and rose again into life. 
The class should repeat the Twerty-third Psalm in 
concert, and the teacher may repeat for them the 
beautiful hymn, ** There were ninety and nine.” 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Where did Jesus’ dearest friends live, and what 
were their names? 2. What message did he receive 
from these friends one day? 3. How long did he 
wait before going to their aid? 4. Why did the dis- 
ciples try to keep him from going? 5. Which of the 
sisters met Jesus when he came near Bethany? 6. 
What wonderful thing did he say to her? 7. How 
did Jesus show his sympathy with Martha and Mary? 

GLEN Rince, N. J. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT is the business of a shepherd? Aresheep 
brave or timid? Do they like to be by them- 
selves or to be with other sheep ? How many 

have ever seen actual shepherds caring for sheep? 
How many have seen pictures of Eastern shepherds 
with their sheep? , What is a sheepfold ? 

Now Jesus talked about shepherds in the tenth 
chapter of John. Let's find it. ere in the first five 
verses we find a description of a sheepfold, with 
some one on guard within. Somebody comes to the 
door outside and knocks and calls. Listen! Whose 
voice is it? If it’s the voice of a stranger, the door 
will not be opened; if it’s the voice of the shepherd, 
the door will be opened, and the sheep will come out 
at the shepherd’s call. Of course, only a thief ora 
robber would try to get into the fold by some other 
way than by the door. ~~ 

Now there’s another picture here. Jesus said: ‘‘I 
am the door.” The sheepfold may have an opening 
in the wall, with no door or gate to close it. And then 
the shepherd will sometimes lie down on the ground 
in front of the open gate. In that way he is the 
‘“*door,” and no wolf or other animal can get to the 
sheep unless it crosses his body and wakes him up. 

Then we have a third picture,—that of the good 
shepherd who defends his sheep from harm even 
though he loses his own life in doing so. 

And all these are pictures of Jesus! He is our 
‘Good Shepherd,” and gave his life for us. He is 
the ‘‘door,” and keeps harm from us if we put our- 
selves in his care. Not only that; he is the door by 
which we enter eternal life. 

Then there is the false shepherd of verse 12. 
Every fellow follows some leader. Who is leading 
you? Is he a true or false leader? Will he lead you 
into safety, or lead you into danger and then desert 
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ou? Jesus io our true Shepherd; and he has many 
ollowers whe are acting as under-shepherds. They 
are our ministers, parents, Sunday-school teachers. 
Be sure you are following a shepherd. 

Plenty of thieves and robbers, too; folks who are 
only too anxious to steal our lives and turn them into 
sinful paths. Only the ‘‘Good Shepherd” can pro- 
tect us from these. What better could we do to close 
than to repeat together the ‘‘Shepherd Psalm”? 
Don’t all know it? Well, let every fellow who 
doesn’t know it read it from his Bible, and let the rest 
of us repeat it from memory. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1, What persons are mentioned by name in the 
eleventh chapter of John? Tell what you know of 
each. 2. What does the word ‘‘ resurrection” mean ? 
3. What expression was used by both Mary and 
Martha? 4. In what way did the disciples think 
Jesus was in danger? 5. Under what condition may 
we have eternal life? 6. What verse tells you that 
Jesus had great sympathy for people in trouble ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


=— before the children several pictures illus- 
trating verses 1 and 2 of Psalm 23, and repeat 
them, emphasizing the shepherd's care for his 
flock. Last month (March 1) we learned another text 
about a shepherd, ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like ashep- 
herd” (review briefly). Some shepherds look after 
their flocks just because they are paid for it or hired to 
doit. John’s Gospel calls such shepherds ‘‘ hirelings,” 
and tells how they act when danger is near (vs. 12, 
13). They are not the best shepherds, because they 
don’t really care for the sheep. One day Jesus told 
what a good shepherd was like (write ‘* Good Shep- 
herd ’’), how he looks after his sheep (write ‘* His 
Sheep’’). The good ry ry calls each sheep by 
his own name; the sheep hear his voice. Sing: 


** Hark, ’tis the shepherd’s voice I hear.’’ 


The good shepherd cares for his shee 
waters, finds pasture, watches, etc.). 
know him and know his voice. Sing: 


" ** Little lambs, so white and fair, 
Are the shepherd’s constant care, 
Now he.leads their tender feet . 
Into pastures green and sweet,’’ 


The good shepherd goes before and ‘leads his 
sheep; the sheep foHow. (The picture-roll shows 
this.) 


(feeds, 
The sheep 


*¢ Now they listen and obey, 
Following where he leads the way. 
Heavenly Father, may we be - 
Thus obedient unto thee.’’ 


One day when Jesus wanted the people to under- 
stand how much he cared for them, how much he 
really loved them, he said, ‘‘I am the good shep- 
herd.’’ (Write ** lam the’’ over ‘*‘ Good Shepherd,” 
and review what the good shepherd does.) e also 
said, ‘‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” He knew that the time was not very far 
away when he would really give his life on the cross. 
Because Jesus is the Good Shepherd, he wants all 
people to hear and know his voice and to follow 





where he leads. He calls them his sheep. I knowa 
“1AM “THE LORD IS 
THE GOOD MY SHEPHERD ” 
SHEPHERD” HIS SHEEP 
CALLS HEAR 
CARES KNOW 
; LEADS FOLLOW 














little verse which I am sure the Good 9 my would 
like each one of his flock to say, ‘¢ The Lord is my 
Shepherd.’’ (Write it above ‘‘His Sheep.”) Each 


of these little verses has five words, just enough to 


remember on our fingers. See how nicel 
each other, ‘‘] am the Good Shepherd,” ‘ 
is my Shepherd.” 

Our picture shows the good shepherd leading his 
flock to pasture in the morning. ‘Toward evening he 
may bring them back to the fold; then he stands at 
the door, counts and watches the sheep as they pass, 
looks to see if any are bruised or lame or scratched 
by the thorns. If so, he rubs a little oil over the 
place to make it well. He does not ~~: himself 
until he knows that all his sheep are safe for the 
night. Isn’t thata good, kind shepherd? (Show the 
favorite picture of Christ, the Good Shepherd. It de- 
serves a place on the walls of every primary depart- 
ment.) Children who want Jesus for their Good 
Shepherd love to sing: 


they fit 
he Lord 


** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need thy tender care,’’ 
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Workers’ Questions Answered | 











Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday School A iation,who a: rs 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department, 

Primary Problems: Mrs, J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent, 
t Temperance Teaching : Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance ment. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 








Ask Marion Lawrance! 


DAYTON, OHIO.—Will you kindly send me a copy of your 
“Fundamental L *” spoken of in Chapter XVIII of 
your book, or refer me to the person to whom to apply. 

These are the supplemental lessons in use in Can- 
ada. They originated in Nova Scotia, and a complete 
copy may be had by addressing Dr. Frank Woodbury, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





SALEM, VA.—Are Bible games a healthful and helpful 
means of Bible study? Is there any game on the market ° 
which, while not being irreverent, is largely enjoyable and 
educational? Would you advise children and young people 
to make use of Bible games as a method of Bible study? Is 
there any game you could recommend for this purpose ? 

It depends entirely upon the game itself. There 
should be in a well-made game the elements of com- 
petition, curiosity, fellowship, and education, which 
combine to hold attention, creAte interest, and afford 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment. There are many 
Bible games on the market of varying degrees of use- 
fulness and interest. The best game I know of is 
called ‘‘Lemon’s Bible Game,” published by the 
Rainbow Publishing Company, Manchester, N. H. 
The price is 50 cents. It is really a dozen games in 
one. Some of these games can be played by one 
person alone, others by a whole roomful of people at 
once. Some of the games are suitable for children, 
and others will make the preacher scratch his head. 
——_ other poet ames are those which are ar- 
ranged on the plan of Authors. A book published by 
the Times Co., ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ” (50 
cents), gives a valuable list of Bible games that are on 
the market, as well as many other home-made games, 





VIRGINIA.—I would like to have full information in regard 
to the International Sunday School Association..—J. T. M. 

This association covers all of North America, and 
indeed includes South America, though very little is 
being done there at present. It is interdenomina- 
tional ‘n character, and has for its purpose the fos- 
tering of Sunday-school interest throughout the land. 
It holds its convention once in three years. The 
Twelfth International Convention will be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 18 to 23, 1908. All of the 
states, provinces, and territories have organized 
auxiliaries to the International Organization carry- 
ing out the same purpose. Your own state is organ- 
ized, with a headquarters at Richmond, Virginia, 
and Mr. L. J. McIntosh is the General Secretary, de- 
voting his whole time to the work. The headquar- 
ters of the International Association is at Suite 806, 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

The business of the Association is managed be- 
tween conventions by a great committee known as 
the Executive Committee, composed of about one 
hundred men, representing every state, province, 
territory and comenty in North America, his com- 
mittee meets annually, and is under the direction of 
Mr. W.N. Hartshorn of Boston, chairman. Many 
members of this committee devote large portions of 
time to the work, and make large contributions for 
its advancement. It does not undertake to exercise 
any authority, and publishes no Sunday-school sup- 
plies of any kind. Its business is fraternal rather 
than paternal ; its purpose is to stimulate and edu- 
cate; its leaders are men and women who are recog- 
nized as leaders in their own denominations. All of 
its benefits accrue to the Sunday-schools of various 
denominations, and its benefits are many. 

Under its auspices are held in the various states, 
provinces, territories, countries, etc., about fourteen 
thousand conventions annually, reaching in the 
neighborhood of two and one-half millions of people. 
These conventions report the work that has been 
done, revealing thé condition of the field, stimulating 
the workers to greater activity, and fostering the 
Sunday-school spirit and development along all lines. 

The International Association appoints the com- 
mittee which selects our International Sunday-school 
Lessons, now being used by over twenty millions 
of people, and in every corner of the world. From 
the home office, or that of your state, explanatory 
printed matter will be sent you free upon applica- 
tion. Our latest published book, entitled ‘* Develop- 
ment of the Sunday-school,” is sold for fifty cents, 
op sixteen cents postage. It contains about seven 


undred pages, and is worthy of a place in any library. 























LESSON FOR APRIL § (John 10 : 1-18) 


FIRESIDE READING FOR THE FAMILY 
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The Good Shepherd and the 
Black Sheep 


Ethel Maude Colson, in The Independent 


R li’l’ brack sheep that strayed away, 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ rain ; 
An’ de Shepherd, he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, 
Go fin’ my sheep again.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ froun,—‘*O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack and bad.”’ 
But de Shepherd he smile like de li’l’ brack sheep 
Is de onliest lamb he had. ' 


An’ he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten, 
For de win’ an’ de rain am col’ 
An’ dat li’l’ brack sheep am lonesome, 
Out dere so far from de fol’.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ froun, ‘*O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am old an’ gray.’’ 
But de Shepherd he smile like de li’? brack sheep 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 


An’ he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten, 
Lo, here is de ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off from de sheepfol’, 
Is dat li’l’ brack sheep of mine.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ froun, ‘‘O Shepherd, 
De rest ob de sheep am here.” 
But de Shepherd he smile like de li’l’ brack sheep 
He hol’ it de mostes’ dear. 


An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness, 
Where de night was:.col’ an’ bleak ; 

An’ de li’l’ brack sheep‘he fin’ it, 
An’ lay it agains’ his cheek. 

An’ de hirelin’ froun, ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Don’ bring dat sheep to me.”’ 

But de Shepherd he smile, an’ he hol’ it close, 
An’ de li’l’ braék sheep is me! 
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Jock’s Li'l’ Boy 
By Frank H. Sweet 


‘¢ |] CAN’T let you off now, Jock,” I expostulated, 
impatiently. .‘‘ These lines must be run by 
Saturday, and you are the best chopper I have. 

Can’t you wait till next week ?” 

Jock looked down at me, a little Tteproachfully, I 
thought. 

‘*I’se bleeged ter go, boss,’’ he said decisively. ‘‘I 
done tole yo’ my li'l’ boy’s wuss. Marg’et’s Tobe 
jes’ fotched me de news. I'd like pow’ful ter he’p yo’- 
all, but I jes’ cayn’t, don’ yo’ see?” 

‘‘ Very well,” I answered irritably, as I opened my 
pocketbook and counted out the money due him. 
‘¢ Only don’t come whining around after more work. 
I can’t be forever taking on new hands and teaching 
them the ropes. I want men who will stand by me.” 

I spoke rather more vehemently than I meant to, 
but I liked Jock, and was very unwilling to have him 
go. He had been with me only a few weeks, but 
was already worth any two men I had. Considera- 
bly over six feet in height, and strong and massive 
in proportion, he was at once fertile in expedients 
and perfectly obedient to orders. These two un- 
usual attributes were what had recommended him to 
me in the first place, for my experience with negroes . 
had taught me that they were usually dull and 
shiftless. But Jock was different from’ any man I 
had ever met, white or black. He was an indefati- 
gable hunter and fisherman, and there was not a 
bird, or beast, or phase of wood life, with which he 
did not seem to be familiar. And his familiarity was 
not that of ignorance. I was often astonished at 
the stray bits of scientific information which came 
unconsciously from his lips. He never seemed to 
get weary, and out of work hours was usually off 
in the woods, or busy about the camp-fire.. Most of 
our game was caught by him during the night, and, 
indeed, most of it was prepared by him also, for he 
seemed to know more about cooking than our camp 
boy himself. Nearly every day he brought me a 
delicious stew or roast which he had prepared him- 
self, and always presented it with some such remark 
as: ‘* De doctor show me ’bout dis,” or ‘‘ Dis de way 
de doctor done hit.” 

I was thinking regretfully of these extra dishes as 
I turned my instrument around, and sighted back 
over the line. Everything was all right, and I sig- 


naled the rear man to come forward. As I took out 
my field-book to.make some notes, I was conscious of 
a touch on my shoulder. 

‘* What, not gone yet?” I asked. 

** No, boss; Treads o disaway. Ef I ain’t come 
back no mo’, I don’ wan’ yo’ t’ink ob me as no ’count 
nigger. I jes’ bleeged ter go.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,” I answered, alittle ashamed 
of my ill-temper. ‘* You needn’t mind what I said 
about not coming back. I was out of sorts. If I 
have a place I shall be glad to take you on any 
time.” ; 

The black face cleared instantly. 

‘“T’ank you, boss! T’ank yo’, sah! I like yo’- 
alls wuk, Yo'’se de bes’ boss I’se had, cep’n’ de 
doctor.” 

I glanced down the line. The rear man was full 
aquarter of a mile away, and walking slowly. It 
would be ten minutes before he would arrive. I 
slipped the field-book into my pocket, and sat down 
upon a — 

‘‘ Who is this doctor you are forever talking about, 
re ?” I asked. ‘J am getting curious about 

im ” 


Jock’s face became grave once more. I fancied I 
could see tears glistening in his eyes. 

‘* He’s the bes’ man dat eber lib, sah; de bes’ man 
de good Gawd eber made. I been his body-sarbent 
for ten year, an’ wuk for him, an’ watch ober him, 
an’ nuss him. I watch him so I almos’ know w’at he 
tink ’bout. He didn’t hab no fo’ks, nowhars; an’ he 
uster say dat I war his’n’s fambly. He tuk me inde 
woods w’en he hunt bugs an’ t’ings, an’ he tuk mein 
de city w’en he wuk for de pore fo’ks. He done let 
me he’p in mos’ eberyt’ing he do.” 

‘* How came you to leave him?” 

‘‘I didn’ leabe him, sah; he done lef’ me. De 
good Gawd tuk him. W’en de yaller fever bruk out, 
he wuk night an’ day, lak he allers do. Mos’ ebery- 
body git outen de city; but de pore fo’ks hatter stay, 
an' de doctors and nusses hatter stay ter look arter 
‘em. Dr. Hatton stand hit for seben week, den he 
tuk de fever an’ die.” 

‘‘Dr. Hatton!” I exclaimed; ‘‘that name sounds 
familiar. 

‘*Co’se hit do, sah. De papers war full ob hit. De 
doctor war a rich man, an’ he done gib bofe his life 
an’ money to de cause. I reckon de whole worl’ done 
hear ’bout’n him. He wuk night an’ day, all de time, 
an’ nebber t’ought ob res’.” 

‘‘And you remained with him through it all?” I 
asked. 

‘*Ob co’se!” Jock answered simply. ‘‘ De doctor 
‘lowed I war good he’p. I war big an’ strong, an’ 
could wuk roun’ an’ lif’ de sick fo’ks.” 

‘*And you didn’t get the fever?” 

‘*No, sah!” showing his teeth a little. ‘1 reckon 
dis nigger’s skin too t’ick for fever git frou. W’en 
de doctor die I hab no wuk, so I nuss roun’ till de 
winter come an’ brek de fever. Den I pick up all de 
doctor’s b’longin’s. Yo’ see,” his voice growing low 
and tremulous,‘ de doctor done tole me sell ebery- 
t’ing he hab lef’, an’ buy me a li'l’ home somewhar. 
I git fo’ hundred dollar, an’ come disaway. You 
know ?” 

I nodded. I had often seen and admired Jock’s 
little vine-covered cottage, and wondered at his ex- 
quisite taste in shrubs and flowers. On one occasion 
I had met him walking back and forth, crooning 
some strange African melody to a pitiful mite of 
humanity in his arms. Perhaps this was the ‘‘li’l’ 
boy” he was so fond of. : 

‘** How old is your little boy ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Dunno, sah. Reckon he’s a heap ol’er’n his size, 
on ’count o’ bein’ twisted an’ disj’inted. Yo’ see, 
boss, hit didn’ ‘pear jes’ right fer me ter use de doc- 
tor’s money for myse’f. Seemed ‘lak hit orter go ter 
de pore fo’ks, lak de res’ ob his forchune. But day 
war de orders. So I buy de house, and den’ hunts 
roun’ an’ fin’s de skimpines’ pickaninny I kin—one 
dat ain’ de leastes’ able ter keer for himself—an’ sets 
out ter raise him. My ole mammycome ‘long wif me, 
an’ he’p look out for tings. Den ebery summer I 
goes down to der city an’ brings up a whole passel o’ 
chilluns outen de street, an’ gibs ’em a good time. 
Dar’s plenty ob melyuns an’ sweet taters, an’ gyarden 
truck -roun’ my place; an’ off'n_I takes ’em out 
huntin’ an’ fishin’. I ’low dey done enj’y hit from de 
way dey projec’ roun’;” and Jock threw back his 
head and laughed heartily at some of their ‘‘ project- 
ing.’’ Then he suddenly became grave. 

‘* Does yo’ know, boss,” he continued, sélemnly, 
‘‘hit pears mighty strange ter me sometimes, lak as 
if de Lawd’s han’ war in hit. Dat pore li'l’ picka- 
ninny, w’at I "low ter be de runties’ one in de whole 
worl’, is tu’nin’ out ter be sompin’ ’stronery. He’n 
scrape de fiddle lak a born musicianer, an’ for de 
banjo an’ flute—lors! hit brings out de tears jes’ ter 
lis’n. Does yo’ know, sah,” abruptly, ‘‘ w'at I’se 
wukin’ up hyer for ?”’ 

‘*To earn some money, I suppose,” I answered. 

** Dat’s hit, ezac’ly, sah. But I ain’ need no 
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I raises gyarden truck, 
goes fishin’ an’ huntin’, 


money for housekeepin’. 
an’ chickens, an’ sich, an’ I 
No, sah! I’se gittin’ money fer dat li'l’ boy's musi- 
cianin’, He's plumb ’stracted "bout an o’gin.. I’se 
been totin’ him up ter Mis’ Hun’erford’s lately, so ’t 
he mout lis’n ter her playin’. An’, fer a fac, sah, dat 
lil’ boy’d jes’ cock his head on one side whilst she 
played a chune, den he’d clomb up on dat stool an’ 
play the same chune right smack frou, every dot an’ 
skiver ezac’. Mis’ Hun’erford ‘low ’t war truly 
*stonishin’. Yes, sah! dat boy gwine hab an o’gin, 
an’ I’se gwine hab him learn play jes’ lak white fo’ks, 
off’n paper.” 

At this moment the rear man came up and stood 
waiting for orders. Jock ducked his head and was 
turning away, when I called him back. Unclasping 
the glittering chain from my watch, I handed it to 
him. : . 

‘* Give it to the little boy,” I said, ‘‘ and tell him it 
is from one of his daddy's friends.” 

Jock’s face grew radiant. A present for himself 
would not have given him half the pleasure. 

The next week my chief sent instructions for me to 
repair to Terrebonne and survey some swamp lands. 
I had been there before, and knew the place well. 
In the winter it would not have been so bad, but 
now! Icrushed the brief note impatiently in my hand. 
But there was no help for it, so we set about break- 
ing camp. The next day we were ready for de- 
parture. 

As we stood on the platform of the little way- 
station, waiting for the train, I saw the big, vee 
known figure of Jock hurrying up thetrack. Ina 
few moments he stood beside me. 

‘*Clar’ for hit, boss; I war ‘feared I wouldn’t 
cotch up!” he panted. ‘I’se mof’ run de bref outen 
me.” 

.I welcomed him heartily. His broad shoulders 
and knowledge of woodcraft would be invaluable in 
that.out-of-the-way place. The terms of his service 
were quickly arranged, and then I asked him about 
the little boy. ' 

‘*I dunno for shore yet, sah,” he said gravely. 
** De doctor ’low he war in bad fix, an’ better be sent 
up Norf to a gran’ hospital. He ‘low de boy cayn’t 
nebber be raised lak he is, but dat maybe de big © 
doctors mout unwin’ de twistes, an’ fix him lak udder 
boys. Ef dey do dat,” with a rare smile,‘ I'll shorely 
t’ank do g Lawd all de res’ ob my life.” 

‘*It will be very expensive,” I ventured. 

‘* Yes, sah; so de doctor tole me. He ‘lowed he’d 
ax Jedge Hun’erford ter he’p some, but I done stop 
dat,” throwing his head back proudly. **I don’t ax 
no he’p long’s I kin he’p myse’f. De li'l’ boy’s mine, 
an’ I’se de one to take car’ ob him.’’ Then, with a 
slight quaver in his voice, he added, abruptly, ‘‘I 
done sol’ de house an’ pigs an’ all.” 

‘* Why, that’s too bad!” I exclaimed involuntarily. 
‘* Wasn't there any other way ?” 

‘*No, sah; an’ de house an’ all didn't fotch quite 
enuff. De li'l’ boy’ll hatter be thar mos’ a year, 
an’ doctors’ stuff an’ nussin’ cos’s a heap. I done 
hire a room for my ole mammy, an’ I’se gwine send 
her sompin’ ebery mont’. All de rest mus’ go ter de 
hospital. I ’splained hit ter de doctor, an’ he ‘lowed 
he'd fix hit all right.” 

‘*So you have already sent the boy ?” 

‘* Yes, sah. De doctor done sont a nuss wid him 
yes'day.”’ 

A faint whistle in the distance announced the 
approaching train. I hastily gathered up my kit, and 
stood waiting. 

It was night when we reached Thibodeaux. The 
next day we purchased provisions, and set out for 
the scene of our labors. Three months later I re- 
ceived instructions to cross over into Texas. It was 
spring before we returned to Florida. 

One day Jock burst into my tent with an open letter 
in his hand. 

‘*He’s done cured!” he cried radiantly. ‘*‘ All de 
twistes an’ disj'ints tuk outen him. He’s a comin’ 
home now, walkin’ from de kyars lak udder boys. 
Glory ter de Lam’! But ’scuse me, boss,” lowering 
his voice suddenly; ‘‘I’se tickled clean frou. I reckon 
ak hatter let me off a few days. I mus’ see dat li’l’ 


‘Of course! But will you come back? You know 
we need you here.” 

‘*Suttin’ly, sah! I must wuk right peart, now, an’ 
mek heaps 0’ money. Dar’s dat boy’s o’gin, an’ dar’s 
dat home I’se a gwine ter buy back. Yes, sah, I'll 
mos’ shorely come back.” 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
b 4 


Anagram 


Use the same letters so transposed as to designate: 
(1) Part of the temple; (2) Sin; (3) An epithet applied 
to the sons of Eli; (4) One of the sons of Jacob. 


(The answer will be given next week) 
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TOVE POLISH 


MAKES THE STOVE AN ORNAMENT. 


FOR FORTY YEARS we have been 


Pleases the housekeeper. 


stove polish chat 


making 
“*RISING SUN’ is made pertect in 
every detail. Disaolves instantly. 


Spreads smoothly. Polishes 


' quickly with most brilliant, durable lustre. Try it. 


x MORSE BROS,, Props, ° e 








Canton, Mass., U.S.A, 





Unique Souvenirs for Easter 











An Exquisite Easter 


a 








An 








No. 2. 
‘Twenty-third Psalm. 


Dyke. 
No, & The Corn and the Lilies. 


Celluloid -Top Blotter 


With a Beautiful Spray of Lilies of the 
) Valley lithographed in colors 


Price, 15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents, 
or $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
There are three pieces of blotting 
paper attached to each top by a cellu- 
loid button, which is removable, With 


definitely, making the article a lasting 
souvenir, , 





Exquisite Series 


of Celluloid Book Marks 


Price, 6 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen (assorted), postpaid. 
New and original designs. Size, 1% 4% inches. These book 
marks are used by a large number of Primary and Junior Superin- 
tendents as rewards to the pupils for reciting the Twenty-third | 
Psalm, the Beatitudes, 
A set of seven, comprising the following selections : 


etc, 


No. 2, ‘Twenty-third Psalm, (Easter Lily.) 
No. 3. Lord’s Prayer. (Purple Clematis.) 
No. 4. Ten Commandments, ( Iris.) 

No. 5. Books of the Bible. (Pond Lily.) 

No. 6. The Beatitudes. (Pansy. ) 

No. 7. Footpath to Peace. By Dr. Henry van 


( Violets. ) 
(Lilies of the Valley.) 


1908 Easter Exercises 


Free sample copies will be sent on request, including a com- 
plete illustrated and descriptive list of supplies for Easter. 


Easter Offering Envelopes 


Size, 23% 4 
front. Scripture text, and space for name, 
$1.25 for 500, or $2.25 a 1,000, postpaid. 


3% inches, 


Lithographed in colors with Easter Lily design on back and 


date, and amount, Price, 30 cents a 100, 
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The Ancestry ° 
of Our English Bible 


By ira M., Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 
PRICE, $1.50, NET. 
Tue SuNDAY Scuoor Times CoMPANY 
103r Walnut Street, - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Seaday School Gines 


Philadelphia, March 21, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 

















Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

° separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

bd copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional ‘itbe dines 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SuNDAyY ScHoot Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Classified Advertising 
Agents Wanted 


AGENTS— 7s MONTHLY. Metal Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine useful articles for the kitchen 

combined in_one. Lightning seller. 

Forshee Co. D 39, Cincinnati, O. 


Motion Pictures 


} MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Company, 
809 Fiibert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Bible Students 


APDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 
were. The Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New 


Yor 
Financial 


Sx PER CENT guaranteed inves:ment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
_ investors during past 12 years, Write for book- 
et. New York -Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED. 
} .oo saved monthly is $1,000 at maturity. 

} .0o saved monthly is $2,000 at maturity. 

| $12.00 saved monthly is $3,000 at maturity. 

| $x6.00 saved monthly is $4,000 at maturity. 

} $20.00 saved ae ,ooo at maturity. 

| Takes about eleven years fo-mature. You can make 
' 
| 








Sample free. 























it mature in five years if you wish, or draw your 

money before with interest. The great honest fortunes 
| of the present day were all built upon a foundation of 
| small savings. ‘The moral is plain. Save a little each 
month. And put it where it will be absolutely safe and 
| its earnings will delight you. Money earns more and 

is better caieqpardad teow when locally invested. Can 
furnish best of references, men of character and marked 
reputation, among them Publisher of The Christian 
Endeavor World oston, Mass., and Adv. Mgr. The 
Christian Herald, N. Y.’ The Sunday School Times 
would not print this without first having seen the book- 
| let. Send for booklet—tells you how itis done. Ad- 
| dress L. B. Bromfield, ro J avebden Bldg., Denver,Colo. 
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Fora Joyous Easter Day 





Easter Flowers 


(A short Easter exercise for four little girls) 
Directions 


ACH child should carry a bouquet of the 
flowers to which she refers, They 
should wear white frocks, each wear- 

ing ribbon decoration matching in color the 
flowers carried. They come upon the plat- 
form in time to music. In the center of the 
platform a small table is placed containing 
four vases. As each speaker concludes her 
lines, she steps away from the others, places 
her bouquet in its vase and then returns to 
her place in the line. They leave the plat- 
form together in time to music. 


First speaker: 


These dear flowers I bring 

As a loving offering. 

Violets, whose sweet perfume 
Lingers where they shyly bloom. 





ordinary care the blotter will last in- | 


| Second speaker + 

| Lilies white, and you will say, 

| None can be more sweet than they, ‘ 

| Every petal seems to bring 

Praises as an offering. 

| 

Third speaker : 
Daffodils ! Bright blooms which dare 
Cold March skies and biting air. 


Sweeter flowers may here find place, 
But not one with cheerier face. 


| Fourth speaker: 

First of all the flowers of Spring, 

Hardy crocuses I bring. 

Fitting Easter emblem they, 

Breaking from the snow away. 

| All: 

Beautifnl blossoms, fair and so sweet, 

Beautiful blossoms, perfect, complete. 

We thank thee, dear Father-in Heaven above, 

For these wonderful gifts which show us thy 
love. 

As come these bright flowers from out the 
brown mold, 

All their beauty and grace for us to unfold. 

So, on this Easter-morn, when darkness had 

} fled 

| Our dear Lord and Saviour arose from the dead. 


—Clara J. Denton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a 


A Successful Order of Service 


HE North Baptist Sunday - school of 
Camden, New Jersey, is noted for its 
carefully prepared anniversary services, 

‘The Easter exercise used March 31, 1907, is 
here reproduced almost entire : 


ORDER OF SERVICE 





Exercises Commence at 2 o’clock. Doors 
M 


| Open at 1.45 P.M. 
| 





| Orchestra Prelude. 

Organ Voluntary. 

Doors close. School will rise at signal. 

| Reading. 
| Supt.: Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and 
| the King of glory shall come in. 

Girls; Who is this King of glory ? 
Boys: The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. 

Supt.: Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of glory shall come in. 7 

Girls > Who is this King of glory ? 

All; The Lord of hosts, he. is the King of 
| glory. 
| Invocation, Lord’s Prayer, 
| Singing. 


Ye gates, lift up your heads on high ; 
Ye doors, that last for aye, 
Be lifted up, that so the King 
Of glory enter may. 
CHORUS 
Who is the King of glory ¢ 
Who is the King of glory ? 
Who is the King? O who is the King? 
Who is the King of glory ? 
The Lord, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of glory, 
He is the steamy 3 of glory. 
He is the King, he is the King, 
He is the King of glory. 


Resume seats. Doors open, 





Interlude, ‘* Rock of Ages,’’ orchestra. 


Doors close. 


Scripture Reading. 

Mr. S.: The God of Abraham, -and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, 
hath glorified his Son Jesus ; 

Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in 
the presence of Pilate, when he was deter- 
mined to let him go. 

Mr. W.; But ye denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you. - 

And killed the Prince of life, whom God 
hath raised from the dead. 

Girls; And when the sabbath was passed, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome, had bought sweet spices, 
that they might come and anoint him. 

Boys : And very early in the morning the 
first day of the week, they came unto the 
sepulchre at the rising of the sun. 

Girls: And they’said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre ? 

_ School; And when they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolled away. 

_For.the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, 

Mr. S.; And the angel... said unto the 
women: Fear not ye; for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, which was crucified. 

He is not here ; for he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he 
is risen from the dead. 

Mr. W.; And, behold, he goeth before 
you into Galilee, there ye shall see him. 

School; And as they went to tell his disci- 
ples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All 
hail! 

And they came and held him by the feet, 
and worshipped him. 


Prayer, by the pastor. 
Doors open. 

Interlude, ‘* What a friend we have in Jesus,’’ 
orchestra, 

Announcements, 

Recognition of attendance at preaching serv- 
ice. 

Recognition of attendance Monday and Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Show of Bibles brought to school. 

Star classes,—class in which the teacher and 
every scholar is present. 


( Continued on next page, second column) 











Music Students 
Should Have Steady Nerves 


The nervous system of the musician 
is often very sensitive and any habit 
like coffee drinking may so upset the 
nerves as to make regular and necessary 
daily practise next to impossible. 

‘*T practise from seven to eight hours 
aday and study Harmony two hours,” 
writes a Mich. music student. ‘‘ Last 
September I was so nervous I could only 
practise a few minutes at atime, and 
mother said I would have to drop my 
music for a year. 

‘* This was terribly discouraging as I 
couldn’t bear the thought of losing a 
whole year of study. Becoming con- 
vinced that my nervousness was caused 
largely by coffee, and — Postum 
so highly spoken of, I decided I would 
test it for a while. 

‘* Mother followed the directions care- 
fully and I thought I had never tasted 
sucha delicious drink. We drank Pos- 
tum every morning instead of coffee, and 
by November I felt more like myself than 
for years, and was ready to resume my 
music. 

‘*T now practise as usual, do my study- 
ing and when my day’s work is finished 
I am not any more nervous than when I 
began. , 

“I cannot too highly recommend Pos- 
tum to musicians who practise half a 
day. My father is a physician and rec- 
ommends Postum to his patients. 
Words cannot express my appreciation 
for this most valuable health beverage, 
and experience has proven its superiority 
over allothers.” ‘* There's a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Read ‘* The Road to Well- 





ville,” in pkgs. 





— 




















LESSON FOR APRIL 5 (John 10: 1-18) 





FOR OVER 
THIRTEEN 
YEARS 


this Company has been in business. 


It has regularly paid 6 percent on 
Certificates of Deposits— 

5 percent interest on Savings Ac- 
counts, subject to withdrawal 
without notice, at any time— 

And the fact that during all these 
years it has constantly grown 
Stronger and stronger is posi- 
tive evidence that its business 
methods are thoroughly sound 
and conservative. 


LET US SEND YOU THE BOOK 
giving full details as to this Company's re- 
sponsibility, methods, etc. 

‘There isn’t a sounder, more convenient, 
and at the same time profitable investment 
anvwhere than our 6 percent Certificates 
of Deposit. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1064 Calvert Building, » Md 


EASTER SERVICES 


* MONARCH OF AL 
* THE LIGHT OF LIF 
THE KING OF GLORY 
* Orchestrated. 
A package of samples, the above three and others, 
will 7 sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


EASTER POST CARDS 
We have just added 4 new cards to our series of 
Easter Song Post Cards—handsomely decorated in 
colors, a beautiful Easter Greeting to send your 
scholars. 12 cards, assorted, 7 titles,15 cents. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150, Elite vow 57 Wapbinaten ‘on St. 


EASTER CARDS 


BOOKLETS LEAFLETS 
SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful and exquisite high-class productions. 
Our 112-page catalogue, giving illus- 
Free trations, fu rs ll description col prices of all 
the above, besides our numerous Sunday-School 
Supplies. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila. 


EASTER 1S COMING 


Easter Glory Bells, or Victory, will please your 
Sunday-school. We mail the two services for 5 cents. 
Easter Recitations and Exercises No, 5, with 
motion songs, is a fine collection. 32 pages. 10 cents. 
‘The Easter issue of The Choir, our anthem journal, 
isa fine one. 5 cents will bring a sample cop 
Free. A new “Glory Song,” and several other beau- 
tiful sample songs from Joy and Praise, our new Sun- 
~~ -school book for 1908. Ask for the new*‘Glory Song.” 
atalogue of Easter and other new music free. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street, 
_Cincinnati, O. 









































New York 


Easter Services 


THE EASTER GUEST 
KING EVER GLORIOUS 
Two new one original services for Easter by Adam 
Geibel, W. Post, Mrs. Florence Williams Falconer, 
: Lizzie De J Ru | and other representative writers. 
5 cents por cop py Des postpaid. 
$4.00 per hundred not prepaid. 


Send 10 cents for packet of four services. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. Piactst: 
FASTE R, 1908 


New SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Ss $4 the hundred, net; 55 cents the dozen by mail. 
The Song of Triumph 
E| The Glorious Dawn 
Rj Calvary’s Conqueror 
A special department of Easter songs ma be found in 


our great eg ay tae song he Voice of 
raise,” $25 the hundred. Returnable sample free. 


Hall-Mack Co., Philadelphia, NewYork ,Chicago 


“Songs ¢ the King” 
100,006 SOLD FIRST YEAR 
20,000 MORE JUST OUT 











10 cents in stamps 
for the three. 





Best ws since Moody and Sankey put out | _ 


“* Gospel mns. 
Breage tad Public Schools are using them. 
other book like it. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


SCOVILLE & SMITH, 29f, 2aktey, Bert: 


Churches, Sunday-schools, and 
No 





Easter Music| 


Easter Praise No. 1. A complete service 
for the Sunday School 6 cts. per copy, 60 
cts. per doz. prepaid.—Easter Anthem, 
“He Is Risen’’—60 cts. per doz. prepaid. 
Easter Post Cards, 25 cts. per doz. post- 
paid. THE ECHO PUB. CO., 

607 “‘The Ellington,”’ Cleveland, Ohio. 


41-43 Bible House, | 
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Pennant awarded. 
Interlude, March, ‘‘Onward Forever,’’ or- 
chestra. 


Little Beginners 
Kindergarten 


Enter { Primary 
Junior 


Singing, ‘‘ Hail him Lord and Leager,’? 
Main, Junior, and Primary Departments. 


By cross and tomb descended, 

His Kingdom Christ hath brought ; 
Salvation thus assuring, 

The work of love he wrought ; 
With Satan's host contending, 

The sons of men to save— 
He plucked from death its sharpness 

e victory from the grave. 


CHORUS 


By cross and tomb we hail thee, 
Redeemer, Lord and King ; 

To thee shall noblest praises 
And hallelujahs ring. 


From cross and tomb ascended, 
He mounts the heavenly steeps ; 
His suffering all is ended, 
The harvest now he reaps. 
Around him flock the armies 
Of those celestial plains, 
And hail him Lord and Leader, 
Who ever o’er them reigns. 


With shout and hallelujah, 
His standard forth they bear, 
The Conqueror's footsteps greeting, 
His joy and triumph share. 
Upon his crimson vesture, 
Behold his royal name, 
Then hail him true and faithful, 
And Lord of lords proclaim. 


Singing, ‘‘ Nature’s Easter Story,’’ Little 
Beginners, 


The seeds and flowers are sleeping sound, 
Till Easter time, till Easter time, 
And then they rise above the ground 
At happy Easter time. 
And as they rise from sleep they say 
That we shall wake some day. 


The butterflies and moths arise 
At Easter time, at Easter time, 
And spread their wings in glad surprise 
At happy Easter time. 
And as they rise they seem to say 
That we shall wake some day. 
Singing, ‘*The Robin’s 
garten. 
Air, “‘ Melody of Love,” Words by Miss Rosalie 
arris 
Pussywillow had a secret sweet 
That the snowdrops whispered her, 
And she purred it to the South Wind soft, 
While it stroked her velvet fur. 
And the South Wind hummed it soft and low 
To the busy honey-bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms sweet 
on the scarlet maple trees. 
And then they sang it to the brooks, 
rimming full of melted snow, 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast 
As he ran to and fro. 
Now little Robin could not keep it, 
So he sang it loud and clear. 
To the sleepy fields and meadows 
He sang it loud and clear. 
Then, hark ! to his song— 
He sings it loud. 


REFRAIN 
Wake, awake, rejoice and sing with me, 
"Tis the happy Easter time. 
Wake, awake, rejoice, be glad and sing, 
For the spring has come again. 
(Repeat refrain. ) 


Overture, ‘* Joy ’’ (Kela-Bela) Orchestra, 
Singing, ‘* Rejoice and Sing,’’? Main, Junior 
and Primary Departments. 


Song,’’ Kinder- 


Children of God, rejoice and sing ! 

For Christ hath risen, our glorious King ; 

O'er death and Satan triumphing— 
Alleluia ! 

On that first morning of the week, 

Before the day began to break, 

The rock-hewn tomb the Marys seek— 
Alleluia ! 


An angel clothed in white they see, 
Who said, ‘* Ye seek the Lord, but he 
Is risen and gone to Galilee,"’ 
Alleluia ! 
That night the Apostles met in fear ; 
Amidst them stood their Lord most dear, 
And said, ‘‘ My peace be with you here,” 
Alleluia ! 


But Thomas, when of this he heard, 

Was doubtful of his brethren’s word, 

And questioned if it were the Lord, 
Alleluia ! 

‘** Thomas, behold my side,”’ said he, 

My hands, my feet, my body, see ; 

Nor faithless, but believing be,”’ 
Alleluia ! 


When Thomas saw that wounded side, 
The truth no longer he denied, 





‘ Thou art my Lord, my God,"’ 


he cried, 
Alleluia ! 





Oh, blest are they who have not seen, 
And yet whose faith has constant been ; 
For they eternal life shall win, 

Alleluia ! 


On this most holy day of days : 

Our hearts and voices, Lord, we raise 

To thee, in jubilee and praise, 
Alleluia ! 

To|thee be glory evermore, 

Whose mercy ever runneth o'er, 

Whom men and angel hosts adore, 
Alleluia ! 


Address, Easter Greeting. 
Singing, ‘‘ Christ is risen,’ Junior and Pri- 
mary. 


Christ is ris'n! No more to die, 
He has burst the tomb asunder, 

Christ is ris'n, the Lord is nigh, 
Tell abroad the joy and wonder, 


CHORUS. 
Peace on earth our Lord is bringing, 
While the Easter bells are ringing, 
Christ is risen, no more to die, 
Raise your glad ‘'‘ Hosannas"’ high, 


Christ is ris'n! O bless his name, 
Tell abroad the wondrous story, 

All the Saviour's love proclaim, 
Sing aloud, O sing his glory. 


Singing, ‘‘O blessed Easter season,’? Main, 
Junior, and Primary Departments, 


O blessed Easter season, 

So symboll'd in the spring, 
We, chorus of thy children, 
To thee our off rings bring: 
To Christ the risen Saviour, 
In lifted love and praise, 
We echo back the triumph 
Of other Easter days. 


CHORUS, 
O holy, holy, holy, 
Thou Easter crown of days! 
To Christ our Saviour, glory, 
Eternal praise ! 


O sign of truth and beauty, 

Of innocence and love ; 

O sign of growth and gladness, 
Our earth, our life above ; 
We look beneath our sorrow 
Transfigur'd up to thee, 
Beyond our bounden duty, 
To serve eternally. 


Closing Reading. 
Supt. : Now is Christ risen from the dead, 











and become the first fruits of them that slept. 


School: Thanks be to God, which giveth us | 


the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Supt. ; Christ being raised from the dead 


dieth no more; death hath no more domin- | 


ion over him. 
School: Wherefore God also hath highly 


| 


| 


exalted him, and given him a name which is | 


above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
All; And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 
Benediction. 
Exit Junior Departments. 
Orchestra March, ‘‘ Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.’’ 
% 


Scripture Passages for Easter 


N MANY Easter services but one brief 
Scripture selection is used. Some 
schools, however, have tried the experi- 

ment of planning a service in which pas- 
sages from the Bible are given the chief 
place on the program. Last year, at the 
First Baptist school, Detroit, Michigan, six 
passages were used, in addition to the 
Twenty-third Psalm, which was repeated by 
the school. Each of the six passages was 
repeated by a different section of the school, 
sometimes by a single class, again by several 
classes, The arrangement is suggestive : 

. Luke 23: 33-38. 

. Luke 23: 44-46. 

. Matthew 28: I-10, 

John 20 : 26-29. 

. Matthew 28 : 16-20, 

. I Corinthians 15 : 3-8, 


Oui Ww Ne 








Pews, Pulpits Altar Chairs 
Sunday-school Seats, portable 
chairs, ‘collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture, 
etc. Ask for or big catalog No. 59. 

H. Stafford Manufac- 
/ turing Co., Chicago. Ill. 


NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
. . Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for Ain sss 
No.21. George H. Spr ing ger, 
ashing- 


© 











lam 


Manager, 258 and 260 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For eiectriz, gas, or oil. oad 
1. P. Prink, 55 Pearl St., New York. 








dimensions. Look of Light and 
estimate free. 
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MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
least wear and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
—don’t use it— get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 


Mica Axle Grease has 
just the right “body” to 

wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagop needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 




















‘Canvassers 


In the place of the usual commission we are 
now paying a definite monthly salary to can- 
vassers for The Young Man in Business, 
the little magazine with ginger in it. Ever 
man under seventy wants it either for himself 
or his employees. Write quick. 


ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 








B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa, 


cue ELE S |S. 


McSuane Brit Feensny Co., Bar 
OT ad 


HALLOWED HYMNS .voio 


= SANKEY 


son ot IRA D. 
wortH wuics SEEING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 


100 sen songs SUST PUBLISHED Tac. 
Boards $25—Cloth $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable co; a to * earnest ingutrers’ 


— matrle 
THE BIGLOW & KAIN CO., New York or Chicage 




















Commencement Invitations and Programs for 


E D D i N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, best B+ Sl sent prepaid gerwnere 
)50c; with case 75c. Monogram 

Visiting Cards stationerv. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press,26 Head Bldg, Tremont 8t., oston, 











THE BUTCHER The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 


By Robert E. Speer 





—, April 5, 1908. Songs of the 
IV. The men whom God 
‘can (Psa. 24. Consecra- 
tion Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Men who are holy (Lev. 11 : 41-45). 

‘lUEsS.—Sanctified by the truth (John 17: 
15-19). 

WED.—“ Without spot or wrinkle ''(Eph. 
5: 25-27). 

THURS.— After Christ's example (Rom. 15: 

= 1-6). 
Fr1.-—Like God (Lev. 19 ,: 1-8). 
Sat.-—Seeing God (Heb. 12 : 14-17). 











This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 





Name three things that God requires of men. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, What quality in Christ do you most admire? 


For folks would then abstain from meat, What is the hardest virtue to acquire, and 
And so he brightens his trade you know, why? 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 




























































Appendicitis 


Grape-Nuts as a Reconstructing Food 





VERYBODY’S Magazine’’ recently 
There is no appetizer like cleanly age senate se 0 cane 
ject, at is a Good Man? 
ley een 4 hat is why the But- , Irel on : 
cher keeps his tools and every part of Archbishop reland said : 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true ‘The good man will be a devout wor- 
of the home: shining cooking utensils} | Shiper of the Almighty; he will bea religious 
and table furniture give a relish to the} | ™". He will kneel often in adoration and 
plainest meal, and a cake of prayer ; he will Seek out in earnest study the 
law of the Supreme Master, and will loyally 
conform to it in his private and social life. 
SA POl Ce) The good man has his duties to himself. 
Chief among these is the utter cleanliness of 
in plain sight guarantees that every] | heart, the righeousness of the inner soul, 
thing about the kitchen will be clean] | Mere exterior morality is a sham and a pre- 
as a new penny. tense. It does not last; it withstands no se- 
vere trial, At best, it is a hypocrisy, a lie 
acted out by the man himself, an effort to 
ov EED FEeNciyxio? deceive his fellow-men. 
VE ONE-HALF oR Clean of heart, the good man will be clean 
MORE I nN UOst ‘and f th, Vulgar and obscene lan 
of mouth, g anguage, 
the bes boot steels woven ngese re oaths and blasphemies will never pollute his 
speech. He will be clean of act, respectin 
ea y vi ay ie ae a | body as the very handiwork of God. He 
will be clean of hand, never reaching out to 
the things that are not his by strictest rules 
ette of social justice. The good man will not be 
all the lazy and indolent servant; he will improve 
RS, "ROEBUCK &CO., wetieheO, iti. Lisusiad by shoughetal indy, he wil ioareee, 
as circumstances permit, his condition in 
life, bringing into active exercise the latent 
talents given to him by the Creator, that they 
| be developed and put to profit. He will be 
The number of cases of appendicitis | brave in effort, resigned in failure, calm and 
which get well by proper feeding and | self-possessed in success.’’ 
nursing is not less remarkable than the Mr. H. G. Wells, who set forth the social- 
number of cases which were formerly | ist ideal, closed his answer thus : 
operated on only to find that the opera- ** He will be intensely truthful, not sim- 
tion was unnecessary, | ply in the vulgar sense of not misstating facts 
While looking for the cause of this | when pressed, but truthful in the manner of 
disease, it is well to remember that ex- | the scientific man or the artist, and as scorn- 
cessive starch fermentation may be con- | ful of concealment as they; truthful, that is 
sidered a frequent cause, and that sug- | to say, as the expression of a ruling desire to 
gests more care in the use of starchy | have things made plain and clear, because 


foods. that so they are most beautiful and life is at 
Grape-Nuts can be retained on the | its finest.’’ 

most sensitive stomach and isextremely | wy Thomas W. Lawson answered with a 

pag the ideal food for ap- page full of epigrams, saying : 

pendicitis cases. : : ‘*Every good man says ‘May I’ to the 
‘‘ Last spring I was taken ill with ap-| weak and ‘I will’? to the strong, and he 
ndicitis,” writes an Ind. man. ‘The | jever forgets that his body, as well as his 


octor told me not to be alarmed, for | ou), is his charge, which must be returned 
e would do the best he could to save undefiled.” 


e from the operating table. 

| ‘*He advised me to eat nothing for 

ws two weeks, during which time I became 

weak I could hardly move. The 

» trouble began to leave me and I began 
“to eat fruits and milk, but I did not re- 
ain the strength I had before I was | 
ick. 

_ **A friend of mine recommended Grape- 

Nuts. I tried it and it worked wonders | 


Count Katsura, who was prime minister of 
Japan during the war with Russia, answered : 
**T believe that a good man is one who is 
always conscientious, continuously aiming to 





of the society in which he moves. 
|} a clear conscience, ever on the alert to do 
| his duty, deserves the name of a good man, 
He is of the 





“IT don’t think I ever used a food that | parting from the principle, spends his life in 
did me so much good. I now weigh 160 | Constant and ceaseless exertion for the attain- 
Ibs., as against 130 before I was sick, | ™¢™* of his ideal. 
all due to Grape-Nuts and regular exer-| To these four, two other answers may be 
cise. | added, which include all that is true in a 

" **My muscles are like iron and I can} of them : 

do the hardest work. Being employed ‘*He hath showed thee, O man, what is | 
in a printing office, I have to think a lot, | good; and what doth Jehovah require of 
and my mind is clear, thanks to Grape- | thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
Nuts. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” and to walk humbly with thy God ?”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle; ‘‘He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘*The Road to| heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 

» Wellville,” in pkgs. falsehood, and hath not sworn deceitfully.’’ 
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BUYS IN LIFE 
INSURANCE! 


- For instance: At age 35, 84c. a week buys $1,000 
Life Insurance for 20 years, then $1,000 cash 


to policy-holder. 


Send post card to-day and we will tell you what it 
will do at YOUR age. 


.How about your home? Will your family be able 
to keep it. should anything happen to you? 
Why not settle the matter now ? rite to-day 
for information of 


THE NEW LOW-COST POLICY 


DEPARTMENT 126 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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improve his opportunities to help his brother | 
men, and ever seeking to promote the cause | 
One with 


with me. I soon began to gain in | whatever his station in life. 
strength, and in a month was as strong | highest type of good man who subordinates 
as ever. himself to the good of society, and, never de- | 


OU will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Better write to Burpee, Philadelphia,—for new Complete Catalog. 














aad 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


is a work of candor and 
devotion never sur- 
passed. The great schol- 
ars who toiled for years 
on this translation ac- 
cepted no financial re- 
ward for their services. 
They were scholars of 
All styles at book 11 denominations, and 
stores, 35¢. to $22. they put aside their own 
theories, with the sacred purpose only 
to translate the exact words of the Holy 
Men of Old into our present-day English. 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


Send a postal card for our free book- 
let which tells the reverent story of this 


| Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Offers, beside the regular College, S Gousset: 

Mechanical, Electrical and Civil 
a Architecture Music, Painting 

tw, Medicine, Sociolo y, Pedagog 

Over Forty of the leading Siverahtios ¥ this 
country and Europe are re resented on 
the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that 
they are less than the fees in some Col- 
legés where free tuition is given. 

nd for catalog. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 6—August 15 
Bulletin sent on application. 














” Tufts College 


(Accepted by the C: 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Gives DeGpess In 





noble work. It will give you a-true idea Letters Theology 
of what the American Standard Bible Science . Medicine 
means to the religious world. Engineering Dentistry 


Graduate Courses 
For catalogue or other information, address 


HARRY. G. CHASE, Secretary 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible publishers for 50 years. 


37a East 18th Street, New York 

















TUFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 


UR kh THE _ $2 ducted salle A Training School for the Christian 
lect 4 ae A Ae ar or Ministry. ¢ pen to College Graduates 


ky Ow. 0 ia ®t summer tour. of all denominations on equal terms. 


rin. Lawrence School, E Box 1os5 M, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
eae cologica 
Specialization in each Department. 
ui, Courses 1 in Missions and Religious Seminary 


Agents$103. Oper month 
Addtoce THE DEAN, fart lord, Conn. 

















Belling these wonderful 

Giebner, Columbus, 0. sold 22 iy Ay 
bours, made $13; you can do it, we show CUTS W INP EuD- 

bow. Faze Ovrrr. S Thomas Mfg. Ce., 155 H St., Dayton, 0. 
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